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The Reduction of the Working Week 
in Germany 


Since coming into power, the National-Socialist Government 
in Germany has devoted much attention to reducing the volume 
of unemployment. Among the practical measures advocated 
for this purpose is the reduction of weekly hours of work; and 
in this direction the Government has laid down a series of prin- 
ciples which aim at a better distribution of the available employ- 
ment between the employed and the unemployed. 

At the moment when the question of the reduction of hours 
of work is before the International Labour Conference for second 
discussion, it seems useful to describe the efforts made in this 
direction by Germany and the first results obtained. 


N THE spring of 1933, when the new German Government 
decided to open its “employment campaign”, among the 
features of which was included the 40-hour week, the 
economic situation was critical. Preceding Governments had 
made a variety of efforts—which were as a rule fruitless—to 
reduce, or at least to stop the spread of, unemployment, which 
had already reached alarming proportions. It may be useful to 
recall briefly what the situation was and what remedies were 
tried. 


GOVERNMENT ACTION FROM 1981 TO EARLY IN 19388! 


By the end of 1932, the production of German industry as a 
whole had fallen by 40 per cent. from the 1928 level. Extremely 
important industries, such as coal mining and the iron industry, 





1 For further details cf. I.L.0. Year Book, 1931 and 1932. 
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showed a decline of 30 and about 60 per cent. respectively. In 
others, such as the motor vehicle industry, production had fallen 
by something like 80 per cent., while in the extreme case of ship- 
building the average activity in 1932 was only 3 per cent. of the 
1928 figure. 

This fall in production was accompanied by a corresponding 
decline in exports. The value of the exports of industrial products 
(finished goods and raw materials) fell from 6,534 million marks 
in the first half of 1929 to 4,055 million in the corresponding 
period of 1932. 2 

Along with this economic collapse — for it amounted to 
nothing less—there came a parallel increase in the volume of 
unemployment, as the following figures show : 


Date Unemployed ? Number employed * Index of employment ® 


1929 June 
1930 June 
1931 June 
1932 June 
1933 Jan. 


1,260,000 
2,641,000 
3,954,000 
5,476,000 
6,118,000 


18,910,000 
17,140,000 
15,250,000 
12,780,000 
11,490,000 


72.4 
62.9 
53.8 
41.8 
40.3 


? Employment exchange statistics, end of the month (published in Reichsarbeitsblatt). 

* Statistics of sickness insurance funds, end of the month (published in Reichsarbeitsblatt). 

* Employers’ returns. Average number of workers employed during the month, expressed 
as a percentage of the number of workers who could be employed if the undertakings were 
working to capacity (cf. INstrruT FUR KONJUNKTURFORSCHUNG : Wochenbericnte). 


The first attempt towards introducing the 40-hour week 
in Germany was made in 1931, when at the end of January the 
Briining Government appointed a committee of experts to study 
the unemployment problem. On the conclusion of its task the 
committee recommended a systematic reduction of hours of work 
as being, in its opinion, a particularly effective method of reducing 
the ever-growing unemployment figures. It suggested the passing 
of legislation authorising the Government to reduce the statutory 
hours of work, if necessary to 40 hours per week, in industries 
and occupations where such a step was technically and econo- 
mically practicable. It further recommended that wages should 
be reduced in the same proportion as hours, the purpose of the 





1 Cf. InstiruT FUR KONJUNKTURFORSCHUNG : Wochenberichie and Viertel- 
jahrshefte. 
2 Ibid. 
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measure being to achieve savings which would enable industry 
to re-engage unemployed workers. 

The Government adopted these proposals, and on 5 June 1931 
it promulgated a Legislative Decree, supplemented later by the 
Administrative Regulations of 30 September 1931. The Govern- 
ment was thus empowered, subject to the approval of the Federal 
Council, to reduce hours in the manner indicated. The proposed 
measures were to apply to undertakings or offices employing not 
less than ten workers or salaried employees. Authorisation to 
work overtime was to be subject to the approval of the industrial 
or mining inspectors. 

At the same time the Government encouraged employers and 
workers to reduce hours of work by agreement. Some fragmen- 
tary results were obtained in this way in the cigarette industry,, 
brewing, some branches of the stone industry, various municipal 
services, etc.; but they went no further. It-was soon found that 
the application of the scheme gave rise to difficulties, for the 
workers’ earnings were not large enough to stand the shrinkage 
resulting from the reduction of hours. A little later, therefore, on 
6 October 1931, the Government promulgated a Legislative Decree 


providing for a new system of rotation or rationing of employ- 
ment, known as the “ Kriimper” system *, under which the staff 
of each undertaking was divided into groups which worked in 
rotation; while they were laid off the workers drew partial 
unemployment benefit. The system was applied chiefly in coal 
mines; in some cases it proved possible to increase the total staff 


‘ 


employed by about one-seventh. 

The Briining Government had tried to introduce shorter 
hours of work by Orders which would be binding in certain 
specified industries. In June 1932, the Minister of Labour in 
the von Papen Government requested the President of the Federal. 
Institution for Employment Exchanges and Unemployment Insur- 
ance to set up a “ short-time committee ” (Kurzarbeitsausschuss) 
in connection with each of the State Employment Offices to 





1 So called by analogy with the system employed more than a century ago 
for the training of reserve troops during the War of Independence. Cf. inter 
alia: Dr. W. Sroruranc: “Erfahrungen mit dem Kriimpersystem”, in Soziale 
Praxis, Vol. XLI (1982), No. 41, p. 1800. 
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examine any proposals for reducing hours of work which might 
be made either by the inspectors or by the employers’ or workers’ 
organisations. Liltle was however achieved by these committees. 
Their first reports were submitted in January 1933 1 ; while they 
recorded a certain measure of success in that dismissals had 
been avoided or even extra hands engaged in isolated cases, they 
pointed out that there were grave obstacles in the way of the 
scheme. Chief among them, in their view, were: (a) that hours of 
work were already as short as was compatible with profitable 
working; (b) that any reduction of hours below 48 per week, 
if accompanied by a proportionate cut in wages, seemed certain 
to lower wages to an unduly low level, and the workers refused 
to accept the consequences of this change; (c) that the 
technical difficulties of applying the scheme were too great; 
(d) that the social charges of the employers were increas- 
ing too fast; (e) that industrialists were taking no interest in the 
question ; (f) that many employers were waiting for an improve- 
ment in the general economic situation and wished to see the 
effects of various Decrees already issued before changing their 
system of hours; (g) that the constant spread of rationalisation 
and the mechanisation of all possible operations ran counter to 
the end in view; (h) that the obligation to observe collective 
agreements and their provisions concerning wages impeded the 
success of these efforts. 

Even before receiving these reports, the von Papen Govern- 
ment realised from the first experiments that this scheme was 
not going to succeed, and it therefore decided to try to stimulate 
employment by another method indirectly connected with a 
reduction of hours of work. On 4 September 1932 the Govern- 
ment promulgated a Legislative Decree according to which any 
employer who employed more workers or salaried employees 
between 1 October 1932 and 30 September 1933 than in the 
period June to August 1932 would be entitled to a bonus of 
400 marks, in the form of tax-remission certificates, in respect 





1 These reports are included in the letter of the President of the Federal Institu- 
tion for Employment Exchanges and Unemployment Insurance to the Federal 
Minister of Labour (Der Prisident der Reichsanstalt an den Herrn Reichsarbeits- 
minister) dated 14 January 1933 (reproduced in the press ; e.g. in Der Deutsche, 
28 Jan. 1933). 
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of each additibnal worker or salaried employee engaged for one 
year. This Decree was supplemented by another of 5 September 
and by Administrative Regulations of 14 and 21 September and 
3 October 1932, authorising employers who increased their staffs 
to reduce individual wages by a sliding scale in respect of work 
from the 31st to the 40th hour. The latter Decree was repealed 
on 14 December 1932. 

Generally speaking, the Government was faced with two main 
difficulties in carrying out this policy. The employers, for 
economic and technical reasons, adopted a passive attitude and 
opposed on principle every legislative measure which sought 
to compel them to reduce ‘hours; the workers opposed the 
Government proposals primarily because of the threat to the 
minimum of subsistence and the absence of any compensation 
for the loss of wages.* The workers were no doubt warm 
supporters of the principle of shorter hours, but they refused to 
admit the necessity of the sacrifices imposed upon them by the 
Legislative Decree of 5 September 1932 and its Administrative 
Regulations. 


MEASURES TAKEN BY THE NATIONAL-SOCIALIST GOVERNMENT 


When the new German Government came into power in the 
spring of 1933, it at once opened a campaign for the widespread 
adoption of the 40-hour week. In order to appreciate the scope 
and ultimate aim of this campaign, it is necessary first of all 
to consider some of its most characteristic features. 


A. The chief purpose of the plan is to reduce unemployment. 
The measure is a temporary one, imposed by the present depres- 
sion, and does not prejudice future developments. 


B. When hours of work are reduced, no attempt is made 
to introduce uniform regulations for industry as a whole ; the 
system is to be applied according to the conditions in each 
industry, district, or even undertaking, with the most complete 
elasticity. Hours may be reduced either as a result of negotia- 





1 Cf. inter alia : LerPart: Die 40-Stundenwoche. Berlin, 1931. 
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tions between industrialists and representatives of the Govern- 
ment or by spontaneous decision of the employers. 


C. The reduction of hours of work must be considered in 
relation to the level of wages, but no rigid principles are laid 
down on this point. The general tendency at present appears 
to be not to reduce hours if the result will be to lower the 
standard of living below the minimum of subsistence. 


These seem to be the essential principles of the German 
campaign for shorter hours, deduced from the statements of 
members or representatives of the Government or of labour 
trustees, and from Acts, Decrees, and Orders, the measures taken 
to implement the legislation, and the reactions provoked. 

In deciding to promote a reduction of hours, the German 
Government was not inspired by the conviction that general 
technical progress and the increase in industrial production must 
inevitably lead to shorter hours. But Dr. Ley, the Leader of the 
German Labour Front, admitted in a speech delivered at the 
“Congress of that organisation in November 1933‘ that there was 
no present possibility of considering a return to a longer work- 
ing day, “ first, because the methods that have been introduced 
‘ and the machinery that has been invented cannot now be aban- 
doned ; and secondly, because of the development of Chinese 
and Japanese competition. If Germany is some day to surmount 
this cut-throat competition, she can only do so by means of new 
inventions and further mechanisation : that is to say, by lowering 
‘the cost of production by the use of improved material. It would 
be madness to try and force the standard of life of the German 
worker down to that of the Japanese or Chinese coolie.” He 
added that “in many branches of industry an increase in the 
rate of production must lead to a further reduction of hours of 
work.” “ What I mean”, he continued, “is that in the near 
future we shall probably be compelled, by reason of the com- 
petition I have mentioned, to speed up work considerably, to 
effect further improvements in methods of work, mechanisation, 
and rationalisation, and at the same time to reduce hours in 
order to keep the same number of persons employed. ” 





1 For the full text of the speech cf. Der Deutsche, 28 Nov. 1933. 
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THE REDUCTION OF THE WORKING WEEK IN GERMANY 


In responsible quarters the view is held that the depression 
has lowered the standard of living of most sections of the Ger- 
man population to the absolute minimum, and that it is there- 
fore difficult to contemplate the general application of the 
40-hour week with a proportional fall in wages. This is why 
no strict rules are being laid down on this point. The Chancellor, 
too, addressing the General Economic Council in November 1933, 
protested against the tradition of inelastic principles, and it was 
as a result of that speech that the campaign in favour of shorter 
working hours was opened. 

The various ideas and principles discussed above have had 
as a result that the introduction of the 40-hour week has been 
accompanied by a variety of measures, the central principle of 
which is that the aggregate wages paid must not be diminished. 
The aim in view is a redistribution of this amount over a larger 
number of workers, subject to the condition that each one is 
assured the minimum of subsistence. Moreover, as a corollary 
to the principle of the distribution of wages over the largest 
possible number of workers, no one may hold more than one 
post and overtime may be worked only in cases of extreme 
urgency. * 

When these limitations and the general economic situation of 
Germany are borne in mind, the real significance of what has 
been done to reducee hours of work can be appreeciated. But it 
must not be supposed that these results have been achieved with 
ease; in many cases there have been serious obstacles and some- 
times a lack of comprehension to be overcome. 

It was on 1 February 1933 that the National-Socialist Govern- 
ment addressed an appeal to the German people announcing its 
intention of launching “a massed attack on unemployment so 
as to save the German worker”. As the situation was some- 
what chaotic and the isolated efforts of private individuals, 
however well-intentioned, seemed likely to make matters still 
worse, the Minister of Labour sent a circular to the various 





1 Wilhelm Meister (Hamburg): “Arbeitszeitverkiirzung und Volksgemein- 
schaft ’’, in Die deutsche Volkswirischaft, 15, I1, 5 Nov. 1933, pp. 459-461. 
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employers’ organisations on 6 April 1933 *, in which he announced 
the Government’s intention of effecting a radical transformation 
in the structure of the German economic system ; as this would 
require some time, it was explained that the existing conditions 
of employment and of remuneration should be maintained as they 
then were during the inevitable transition period. This circular 
was confirmed in May by a second appeal from the Minister of 
Labour protesting against irresponsible action and demanding 
afresh that existing conditions of employment should be main- 
tained. ? 

Having thus paved the way for its campaign, the Government 
promulgated on 1 June 1933 an Act to reduce unemployment. * 
The Act prescribed a variety of measures to stimulate employ- 
ment, but the essential one was a programme of extensive public 
works. A provision in the Administrative Regulations of 28 June 
19334 made it compulsory for all beneficiaries under the Act 
(i.e. every contractor taking any part whatever in the public 
works organised by the Government or receiving orders or 
advances from the Government) to undertake to apply the 
40-hour week in their undertakings before 30 June 1934. The 
Federal Minister of Economic Affairs and the corresponding 
Ministers of the different States also promulgated a number of 
Orders during 1933 to regulate production and hours of work 
in various industries 5, notably the paper and cardboard industry 
and certain branches of the textile and glass industries ; in each 
case hours of work were appreciably reduced. 





1 Circular of the Minister of Labour of 6 April 1933: “ Lohn- und Arbeits- 
bedingungen fiir die Ubergangszeit zur Neuordnung der Arbeits- und Wirtschafts- 
verfassung ”’, in Reichsarbeiisblatt, 15 April 1933, No. 11, p. I 107. 

2 Communication to the press ; e.g. Berliner Tageblait, 18 May 1933. 

8 Gesetz zur Verminderung der Arbeitslosigkeit vom 1. Juni 1933 (Reichsgesetz- 
blatt, I, 2 June 1933, No. 60, p. 323). 

4 Verordnung zur Durchfiihrung der Arbeitsbeschaffungsmassnahmen auf 
Grund des Gesetzes zur Verminderung der Arbeitslosigkeit, vom 28. Juni 1933 
(Reichsgesetzblait, I, 1 July 1933, No. 73, p. 425), § 3 (1). 

5 E.g. Anordnung des Reichswirtschaftsministers, vom ... August 1933, tiber 
die Einfiihrung einer Fiinftagewoche in der Papier- u. Pappenindustrie ; Anordnung 
des Reichswirtschaftsministers vom 13. November 1933 iiber Regelung der Er- 
zeugung in der chemisch-pharmazeutischen Glaswarenindustrie. 
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In his memorandum on the state of the German employmcnt 
campaign at the end of October 19331, the Federal Minister of 
Labour again stressed the urgency of reducing hours of work 
so as to create fresh possibilities of employment. About the 
same time he sent instructions on this subject to the higher 
authorities for employment exchanges in the various States ?, 
citing as an example a circular of the Chief Forester for Prussia, 
dated 10 October 1933%, which stated that the introduction of 
a working week of from 30 to 35 hours in winter and a maxi- 
rum of 40 hours in summer for wood-cutting would enable 
about 20 per cent. more staff to be engaged. 

A further legislative measure which has been of great 
importance for the application of the Government policy with 
regard to hours of work is the Act of 19 May 1933 concerning 
labour trustees. These constitute an entirely new category of 
authorities who are nothing more nor less than executive offi- 
cials for enforcing the Government's social policy ; their economic 
and social importance was still further increased by the Act for 
the regulation of national labour. The labour trustees are 
responsible for drawing up and enforcing collective rules, which 
have taken the place of the former collective agreements. They 
really direct the labour policy of the undertakings in their areas. 
They have to adapt working conditions to the economic possi- 
bilities of the undertaking, while respecting the general prin- 
ciples laid down by the Government. 4 





1 Denkschrift des Reichsarbeitsministers vom 15. November 1933 tiber den Stand 
der deutschen Arbeitsschlacht Ende Oktober 1933. 

2 Anregungen des Reichsarbeitsministers an die obersien Landesbehérden fir 
Arbeiisbeschaffung, vom 7. November 1933. 

8 Runderlass des Preussischen Oberlandforstmeisters vom 17. Oktober 1933. 


4 Apart from the measures mentioned, the German Government was also 
preparing new labour legislation, which was codified in the Act of 20 January 1984 
for the regulation of national labour (Gesetz zur Ordnung der nationalen Arbeit 
vom 20. Januar 1984; Reichsarbeiisblatt, 22 Jan. 1984, No. 7, p. 145). Although this 
Act has no separate chapter on hours of work, it nevertheless announces that the 
Government definitely intends to take firm steps in the matter, as is clear from the 
text of section 68 (8): “The Federal Minister of Labour in agreement with the 
Federal Minister of Economic Affairs is hereby empowered to promulgate in the 
Reichsgesetzblatt a new text of the Order respecting hours of work, comprising the 
amendments made by this Act and incorporating the provisions of the Industrial 
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THE APPLICATION OF THE MEASURES ENACTED BY THE 
NATIONAL-SOCIALIST GOVERNMENT 


As was pointed out above, a number of measures had been 
taken before the National-Socialist Government came into power. 
The 40-hour week, combined with the “ Kriimper” system, had 
been comparatively widely applied, especially in the Lower 
Silesian coalfields. The Federal Railways and the motor-car 
industry had both tried to reduce hours of work. But it was 
not until the summer of 1933 that the movement for the reduction 
of working hours ceased to be sporadic. 

In the iron and steel industry, the Employers’ Association 
of North-Western Germany advised its members to reduce the 
working week to 40 hours ; this was done by one after another 
of the affiliated regional organisations for the districts of Rhenish 
Westphalia, the Rhine and the Wupper, Greater Duisberg, the 
Remscheid area, Anhalt, Bochum, Dortmund, and Essen. The 
movement seems to have been general; at the end of September, 
the press announced that the number of workers employed in the 
iron and steel industry of north-western Germany had increased 


by about 20 per cent., providing employment for an extra 40,000 
workers. In this case no uniform method was prescribed; a 
variety of methods was adopted to suit the needs of different 
undertakings, but all arriving at a weekly average of 40 hours. 

Even before the iron and steel industry had decided on this 
step, the employers in the lignite industry of central Germany 
had undertaken to introduce the 40-hour week in their under- 





Code respecting hours of work, and in this connection to remedy any inconsisten- 
cies in the text of the Act.” 

At present, therefore, hours of work are still governed by the Hours of Work 
Order in the amended text of the Notification of 14 April 1927. It will only be later, 
when the text foreshadowed in the Act of 20 January 1934 has been promulgated, 
that the intentions of the Government can be fully appreciated. It should be added 
that hours of work are regulated not only by the Order already mentioned but also 
by various regulations for special industries or occupations, such as work in bakeries 
and hospitals. 

The Act of 20 January 1934 also takes the place of the Act of 19 May 1933 
concerning labour trustees ; the original provisions of the latter Act have been 
retained, except that the labour trustees are now directly responsible to the Minister 
of Labour — a fact which is not without its importance for the performance of their 
duties. 
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takings. This again was a weekly average, with provision for 
overtime and possible Sunday work. In the textile industry 
several regional employers’ associations, notably those for the 
districts of Aachen, Munich-Gladbach, Rheydt, and Saxony, 
decided one after the other to apply the 40-hour week. In the 
printing industry, the German Master Printers’ Association 
undertock to introduce the 40-hour week and to avoid using 
overtime. In Hamburg, again, the Chamber of Commerce and 
Industry addressed a circular to all the firms affiliated to it, 
numbering about 20,000, inviting them to take all the necessary 
measures for the immediate introduction of the 40-hour week, 
so far as this entailed no undue financial burden for the under- 
takings concerned and on the understanding that no compen- 
sation need be given for the consequent reduction in wages. 
At the same time, the Chamber set up an “Unemployment Cam- 
paign Department ” for the purpose of advising undertakings and 
helping them to apply the proposed measures. At the sugges- 
tion of its President, Mr. Krupp von Bohlen, the German Indus- 
trial Corporation (Reichsstand der deutschen Industrie) appointed 
a special committee to study all measures calculated to provide 
fresh employment, and especially the possible methods of intro- 
ducing the 40-hour week. It seems superfluous to enumerate all 
the attempts made by employers in different industries and areas 
to introduce the 40-hour week. Suffice it to say that there seems 
to have been a more or less general move in this direction in 
every branch of economic activity. 

On 21 September the Chancellor delivered an address to the 
Federal Economic Council, in which he appealed to the good 
will of the employers. A few days later, Dr. Brauweiler, 
then head of the former Social Policy Section of the Ger- 
man Industrial Corporation, published an article in which 
he made the following clear statement of the employers’ point 
of view on the question of hours of work*: 


The employers’ organisations have been more and more active in 
encouraging a voluntary reduction of hours of work with a view to 
relieving the labour market, so far as this can be done without inter- 





1 Dr, Roland Brauwemer : “ Arbeitszeitverkiirzung ”’, in Der deutsche Volks- 
wirt, 7th year, No. 52, 29 Sept. 1933, pp. 1508 et seq. 
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fering with the normal working of the undertakings or having an 
undue effect on earnings — that 1s, taking account of the social aspect. 
But they have always been strongly opposed to regulation by legisla- 
tion, for any rigid system of hours would naturally fail to take suffi- 
cient account of the extraordinary diversity and the constant changes 
in conditions throughout industry, and therefore seemed likely to do 
serious economic 

The appeal to reduce hours of work voluntarily so as to avoid 
further dismissals or enable further staff to be engaged has met with 
a very active response among employers, especially in industry.... 
The Dovmaniees has been able to inspire the employers with far 
greater readiness to take voluntary action — nieiintione in the case 
of measures of a social nature — than they showed during the period 
when the threat of compulsory intervention was souitiniky held over 
their heads.... 


The fact that the employers are now laying less stress on the 
[economic and technical] objections to a reduction of hours and are 
giving more weight to the social aspects of the question is a proof that 
they are now firmly convinced of the urgent necessity for relieving 
the material and psychological pressure of unemployment and are 
making efforts to remedy the situation. 


In addition to action on the part of the employers, reduc- 
tions in hours have frequently been made as a result of confer- 
ences for the establishment of a plan of action for combating 
unemployment in a given district. Such conferences may be 


convened by a State commissioner, by a district chief of the 
Labour Front, or by a labour trustee; they are attended by 
representatives of the Government, of the local or district author- 
ities, and of industry. At the suggestion of the State Commis- 
sioner, for example, the magistrate for the City of Berlin set up 
a central office to deal with all matters concerning the creation 
of fresh employment. On the initiative of a district chief of the 
Labour Front a meeting was held of industrial employers in the 
Palatinate, as a result of which these employers decided on the 
application of various measures, including the 40-hour week. By 
invitation of the Vice-President of the Federal Institution for 
Employment Exchanges and Unemployment Insurance a confer- 
ence was held for the Northern Provinces, which was attended 
by the Commissioners for Hamburg, Mecklenburg, and Liibeck, 
the Mayors of Hamburg and Liibeck, and a number of leaders 
of industry ; this conference also reached important decisions 
with regard to the reduction of working hours. 

Among the methods tried for increasing employment by 
reducing hours of work, there is one originated by the Siemens 
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works which is worthy of note. In it the problem of the reduc- 
tion of hours is linked up with that of the housing conditions 
of the workers who are thus placed on short time and with 
the various legislative measures for promoting the building 
of suburban settlements.* The essence of the plan is as follows. 
The worker who is at present in full-time employment volun- 
tarily gives up a specified number of hours of work, so that he 
is employed for only three days a week in the factory, and the 
employer can therefore take on an extra hand. In order to com- 
pensate the worker who is now on short time for his loss of 
earnings, the employer provides him with a piece of land of a 
certain size on which to build a house of an approximate value 
of 3,000 marks, the materials and tools being supplied by the 
factory. The worker builds his house on the days when he 
is not working in the factory ; he is provided with a midday 
meal free by the firm all the time he is building. The Federal 
Government subsidises this scheme by an advance of 2,500 marks 
per house, repayable as from the fifth year at the rate of 4 per 
cent. for interest and 1 per cent. for redemption. The firm pro- 
vides 500 marks which is not repayable. In this way, the worker 
on short time pays at most only 16 or 17 marks a month for 


his dwelling, whereas his present rent, in the most favourable 
cases, is 37 marks. 


The application of these various methods of reducing hours 
of work was not free from difficulties. The traditional argument 
that wages had already reached the irreducible minimum was 
naturally advanced once again as an obstacle to the scheme. 
The following passage, taken from a circular addressed to the 
labour trustees in November, shows how the Minister of Labour, 
in agreement with the Minister of Economic Affairs and the 





1 (a) Circular of the Minister of Labour, dated 10 October 1933, to the Govern- 
ments of the States (Departments for suburban settlement) concerning suburban 
settlement (in accordance with Chapter IV of the Suburban Settlements Act, 
especially Part ITI). 

(b) Ditto, concerning the promotion of private house building with subsidies 
from the Federal Office, dated 27 September 1933. 

(c) Second Act for the Reduction of Unemployment, dated 21 September 
19338, especially Chap. IV concerning tax exemption for small houses and newly- 
built private houses. 

. With regard to the measures themselves, cf. Botpt: Nebenerwerbssiedlung 
fiir Kurz- und Vollarbeuer. 
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Chancellor’s Adviser on Economic Questions, defined the policy 
to be adopted in the matter of wages *: 


It is only in quite exceptional cases, where the scales fixed are no 
longer applicable either for social or for economic reasons, that the 
labour trustees may alter the rates laid down in collective agreements. 
... Even a change in the method of payment of wages, such as the general 
adoption of a weekly wage or an extension of the period of notice of 
dismissal, cannot be considered at present any more than an appreci- 
able change in the level of wages. The labour trustees are ouby 


notified once again that their decisions must be guided by this rule. 


This passage certainly seems to indicate that the application 
of a shorter working week should not in principle involve a 
modification of hourly rates of payment. As in many circum- 
stances a lowering of the workers’ incomes would mean certain 
poverty for the worst paid among them, it would be better in 
such cases not to reduce hours. A particularly characteristic 
instance occurred in November in the Wissen steel works, for 
which a decision was issued by the Labour Trustee for West- 
phalia. The introduction of the 40-hour week had at first been 
contemplated, but the idea was abandoned when it was found 
that wages had already fallen to the subsistence minimum, The 
attention of German employers was very carefully drawn to this 
decision, both in public statements by Dr. Ley, Leader of the 
Labour Front, and in press communiqués.” Employers were 
further informed that very severe penalties, including even the 
closing of their undertakings, would be imposed if they were 
guilty of offences against the general regulations on hours of 
work. * 

About the same time a protest was made by Mr. Marschler, 
President of the Council of Thuringia and District Leader of the 
National Association of German Salaried Employees, to the 
employers of central Germany.* Mr. Marschler urged that the 
wages guaranteed by collective agreements should be scrupu- 
lously paid and that the existing rates should not be altered in 





1 Lohnpolitischen Richilinie, a Circular of the Minister of Labour, dated 17 
October 1933, addressed to the labour trustees concerning the principles to be 
observed with regard to wages (Reichsarbeitsblatt, 1983, No. 30, p. I 271). 

2 “Das jetzt bestehende Lohnniveau darf nicht weiter gesenkt werden.” 
Press communiqué, reproduced, e.g., in Der Deutsche, 10 Oct. 1933. 

8 “Strenge Uberwachung der Arbeitszeit’’, in Frankfurter Zeitung, 24 Dec. 1933, 

4 Vélkischer Beobachter, 4 Oct. 1933. 
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the event of financial difficulties in the undertakings except by 
agreement with the workers or after intervention by the labour 
trustees. On 11 November 1933 the Minister of Labour wrote to 
the President of the Federal Institution for Employment 
Exchanges and Unemployment Insurance on the subject of the 
enforcement of the Act of 1 June 1933 for the development of 
employment.* His letter contained the following passages : 


I empower you, in agreement with the Federal Minister of Finance, 
to authorise exceptions to the 40-hour week in individual cases in 
which they are justified, and to delegate this power at your discretion 
to the directors of State or other employment exchanges.... In my 
view, a working week of over 40 hours may. justifiably be authorised 
in cases where the wages of the unemployed persons taken on for this 
shorter working week would be less than the benefit to which they 
would be entitled if they remained unemployed. 


Certain leading figures in the National-Socialist Party have 
severely criticised the action of the employers in a number of 
cases, as is shown by the following passage typical of others 
appearing under a responsible signature’ : 


The employers of western Germany are guilty of a gross abuse of the 
confidence placed in them when they reduce hours of work without 
compensation in wage rates, without considering the subsistence 


minimum, and without consulting the workers in advance. And 
they call this “German socialism ” ! 


Similarly, the measure taken by the Hamburg Chamber of 
Industry and Commerce and aiready referred to was received 
with very strong protests by the workers, who alleged that the 
employers had introduced the 40-hour week entirely for their own 
benefit.* The protests were so vehement that the Federal repre- 
sentative and the Mayor of the city had to announce that it was 
forbidden, in every case, to lower the standard of existence of 
the workers by so much as a single pfennig on the introduction 
of the-40-hour week. The District Leader of the Labour Front 
for Saxony, in full agreement with the Government representative 





1 (a) Der Reichsarbeitsminister an den Herrn Prisidenten des Reichsanstalis 
fiir Arbeitsvermitilung und Arbeitslosenversicherung (letter of 11 Nov. 1938). 

(6) “ Ausfiihrungserlass zum Gesetz vom 1. Juni 1933: wéchentliche Arbeits- 
zeit’, in Reichsarbeitsblatt, 5 Dec. 1933, No. 34, pp. I 301-302. 

2 Wilhelm MetrsTer : loc. cit. 

8 Ibid., and “ Umschau ”’ in N.S. Sozialpolitik, No. 1, Nov. 1933, p. 81 ; “Arbeits- 
zeitverkiirzung ”’, in Soziale Praxis, Vol. XLII, No. 50, 14 Dec. 1938, pp. 1462 
et seq. 
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and the State Commissioner for the provision of employment, had 
also to issue orders prohibiting a reduction of hours of work 
below 40 a week in the economic area of Saxony.* “If”, he 
added, “ the hours of work in certain undertakings are already 
less than 40 a week, energetic steps must be taken to raise them 
to 40 hours as soon as possible. ” 


THE SITUATION EARLY IN 1984 


It is still too soon to pass any general or final judgment on 
the results of the efforts described above. All that is possible 
is to take bearings of the present situation—even that being a 
difficult task owing to the multiple reactions of the economic 
and social phenomena engendered. 

One source of information is to be found in the statistics 
that have been compiled since January 1934 by the General 
Association of German Workers in the German Labour Front 
(Gesamtverband der deutschen Arbeiter in der deutschen Arbeits- 
front). These data are the result of enquiries carried out during . 
the last week of each month ; they cover more than 4 million 
industrial workers, but do not refer to agricultural workers, home 
workers, or domestic servants. For the last week of February 
the proportions of workers working specified weekly hours were 
as follows’ : 


Hours per week Percentage of workers 
56 or more 2.2 
48 to less than 56 44.9 
40, 1» 5 48 39.8 
B82, 1 » 40 8.8 
» = 8.0 
Less than 24 1.3 


It is true that the above classification does not show the 
exact proportion of workers with a 40-hour working week, but 
the statistics at least indicate that about 53 per cent. of them 
are working less than 48 hours a week, and it is probable that 
out of these a comparatively large number are working 40 hours 
a week or near it, in view of the extensive measures for the 
reduction of hours described above. 





1 Zentralblatt fiir die Gffentlichen Verwaltungen und Betriebe als Arbeitgeber, 
25 Nov. 1933. 
2 Wirtschaft und Statistik, No. 7, April 1934. 
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A more detailed study of the situation, industry by industry, 
is rendered difficult by the fact that the other available statistics, 
compiled by the Institut fir Konjunkturforschung, are not com- 
parable with those cited above, and this for two reasons. In the 
first place, they are considerably narrower in scope, covering 
as they do only the workers in some 6,000 undertakings in 
manufacturing industries and the building trade (cf. infra). In 
the second place, they give not the normal hours, but the hours 
actually worked, including, in particular, the overtime that is 
everywhere worked in excess of the normal hours, whatever 
these may be. On the other hand, these figures have the 
advantage of having been compiled periodically for several years 
back, so that they permit of valuable comparisons in time, either 
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for certain industries or for groups of industries. 


table shows the figures for 1933. * 


The following 


AVERAGE DAILY HOURS OF WORK IN CERTAIN INDUSTRIES IN 1988! 







































Industry Jan. | Feb. |March} April| May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dee. 

Iron and steel 6.28) 6.21) 6.69) 6.69) 7.13) 7.23) 6.96) 7.16) 6.89) 7.03) 7.13) 7.31 
Metal working 6.66) 6.66) 6.95) 7.03) 7.30) 7.11) 7.09) 7.02) 6.96) 7.10) 7.41) 7.53 

(non-ferrous) 
Mechanical engineering | 6.67| 6.70) 6.78) 6.82) 6.95| 6.97) 7.10) 7.12) 7.07) 7.05) 7.15) — 
Electrical engineering 6.06; 5.94) 5.99) 6.04) 6.43) 6.48) 6.83) 6.50) 6.63) 6.84) 7.06) — 
Construction of vehicles | 6.71) 7.01) 6.92) 7.41) 7.83) 7.49) 7.84) 6.83) 7.18| 7.08) 6.93) 7.20 
Building 6.80) 7.04) 7.55| 7.70) 7.80) '7.73| '7.72| '7.75| '7.73| 7.75) 7.72) 7.10 
Textiles 6.80} 6.89) 6.85) 7.04) 7.25) 6.94) 7.00) 7.09) 7.16) 7.17) 7.23) 7.80 
Furniture and house- 6.21| 6.62) 6.82) 7.16) 7.36) 7.16] 7.04] 7.06) 7.20) 7.39) 7.60) 7.42 

hold goods 
Industries for meeting 

cultural needs 6.27| 6.35) 6.46) 6.62) 6.64) 6.62) 6.64) 6.66) 6.98) 7.34) 7.49) 7.39 
Food and drink 7.23| 7.81) 7.52) 7.59| 7.47) 7.54) 7.28) 7.25| 7.47| 7.58) 7.71) 7.75 
All industries : 

Amount 6.69} 6.83) 6.99) 7.20) 7.41| 7.26) 7.10) 7.13) 7.18) 7.26) 7.86) 7.85 

Index (Jan. = 100) 100.0) 102.1) 104.5/107.6/110.8/108.5/106.1/106.6| 107.3) 108.5|110.0}109.9 






































+ The figures represent hours and decimals of hours. Only the figures in any one line 


are strictly comparable. 





1 INSTITUT FUR KONJUNKTURFORSCHUNG : Wochenberichte. 
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Thus, for all the industrial undertakings covered by the 
enquiry, the average actual daily hours of work would be about 
7.3 and the weekly average 44 hours. These averages, as men- 
tioned above, include overtime ; this must have been far from 
negligible during the period in question, to judge by the repeated 
warnings addressed to employers by the Minister of Labour to 
the effect that neither the signs of economic revival during 1933 
nor the necessity for delivering orders by a given date could be 
accepted as an excuse for prolonging the working day. * 

There can be no doubt that the natural consequence of an 
increase in production is an extension of working hours, unless 
measures are taken for the express purpose of preventing such 
a consequence for social and economic reasons. It is therefore 
not surprising to find that in the first months of 1933 hours of. 
work, which were then appreciably lower than the normal, 
increased at much the same rate as production. But in the 
late spring and early summer of that year, on the contrary, 
— when the efforts of the Government had led to the adoption 
of the 40-hour week in numerous undertakings in various 
industries—it can be observed that the increase in hours of work 
was generally replaced by a perceptible decline, in spite of the 
steady increase in production, and that there was a consequent 
expansion in the volume of employment. The average working 
day was longer again in the autumn, as a result of the movement 
for the maintenance of actual earnings’ and the number of rush 





1 On the basis of the statistics of the Institut fiir Konjunkturforschung, the 
following percentages have been calculated to show the percentage changes (as 
compared with January) in the production of industrial raw materials and manu- 
factured articles in 1933 : 


Jan. 100.0 
Feb. 102.4 
March 103.5 
April 104.5 
May 108.3 
June 110.8 
July 112.6 
Aug. 112.8 
Sept. 112.4 
Oct. 112.9 
Nov. 114.7 
Dec. 116.1 


2 Recent statistics of wage rates (Wirtschaft und Statistik, No. 4, Feb. 1934) 
show that there was actually a decline in rates in the month of June. 
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1 No statistics are available for the number of workers employed in the same 
industries (and the same undertakings) as were used for calculating the indexes 
The following figures for the number of workers in 
employment in the different months of 1933 are supplied by the sickness insurance 


of production given above. 


funds : 









Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
Aprii 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


11,487,000 
11,538,000 
12,193,000 
12,698,000 
13,180,000 
18,307,000 
18,436,000 
18,716,000 
18,921,000 
14,062,000 
14,020,000 
18,287,000 
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orders received by industry. But the stabilisation of hours of 
work at the end of the year, when production was again rising, 
resulted in a further increase in the volume of employment, which 
is confirmed by the statistics.! 





The Economic Depression 
and Public Health 


by 


Dr. R. Pauta Lopes 
Unemployment Section, International Labour Office 


In view of the declining standard of living of the families of 
millions of unemployed workers over a number of years, it is not 
unnatural that grave anxiety should be felt as to possible harmful 
social consequences, and more especially as to the effects on 
public health. Many doctors, and social investigators have 
endeavoured to determine whether and to what extent the health 
of the population has suffered as a result of the depression. In 
the international field, a Memorandum published by the ‘League 
of Nations in September 1932+ concluded that, although no posi- 
tive evidence of a decline in public health could be found in 
mortality or morbidity statistics, numerous observations went to 
show that such a decline had taken place. Since that date new 
facts have been collected by private investigators or by national 
authorities, and in October 1932 the Health Committee of the 
League of Nations decided that a scientific international study 
should be undertaken. Pending the completion of this study, it 
has seemed useful to publish the following survey of the infor- 
mation at present available on the subject. 


HE purpose of the present article is to survey the effects of 

the depression on certain aspects of public or individual 

health and then to consider to what extent these are reflected in 

an actual increase in morbidity and mortality. On the first of 

these points the study has been restricted to three questions : 
clothing, housing, and nutrition. 





1 LEAGUE OF NaTIONs : Quarterly Bulletin of the Health Organisation (hereinafter 
referred to as Quarterly Bulletin), Vol. I,.No. 3, Sept. 1982. This Memorandum 
was analysed in the International Labour Review, Vol. XXVI, No. 6, Dec. 1932, 
pp. 841-846. 
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EFFECTS OF THE DEPRESSION ON CERTAIN ASPECTS OF PUBLIC 
oR INDIVIDUAL HEALTH 


Inadequate Clothing 


As a general rule it will be found that expenditure on clothing 
is one of the first items to be severely cut down in the event of 
unemployment ; this is brought out by most of the enquiries. In 
Belgium, research into the budgets of 58 unemployed families 
in Brussels, Antwerp, and Bruges under the auspices of the 
Solvay Institute of Sociology * showed that in practically all the 
families the purchase of new clothes had been given up for 
months as impossible, with the result that the housewives had 
far more than the normal amount of mending to do. In the 
United States, an enquiry by the National Federation of Settle- 
ments * revealed the fact that 41 of the 150 families covered 
had insufficient clothing — which meant, in many cases, no 
winter clothing at all. At a Conference convened by the Secretary 
for Labour * it was pointed out that thousands of children could 
not go to school because they had no boots. Similar facts are 
reported from other countries. Data from forty schools in a 
German town showed that in 76 cases children were unable to 
attend school because they had no boots. As regards personal 
cleanliness, a report by the Prussian Ministry of Social Welfare 
records a marked increase since 1931 in the number of vermin- 
ous children and of cases of disease due to dirt.*. Out of 432 
families covered by an enquiry undertaken by the Polish Insti- 
tute for Social Problems, the members of 3 families were found 
to have no underclothing at all and the members of 131 families 
had only the clothes they stood up in. Another enquiry by the 
same Institute into the situation of 383 unemployed families in 
the Silesian mining industry and the Lodz textile industry 
revealed the fact that 311 of the 382 children of school age 
in these families (over 80 per cent.) could not attend school 
regularly, the chief reason being lack of clothing. * This situation, 





1 G. Jacquemins : Enquéte sur les conditions de vie des chémeurs assurés. Liége 
1932-1933. 

2 Case Studies of Unemployment. Compiled by the Unemployment Committee 
of the National Federation of Settlements. Philadelphia, 1931. 

3 Proceedings of Child Health Recovery Conference. Washington, 1933. 

4 Quarterly Bulletin, Sept. 1932. 

5 INSTYTUT SPRAN SPOLECZNYCH : Zycie bezrobotnych: Badania ankietowe, by 
H. KRAHELSKA and S. Pruss; Warsaw, 1933. Cf. also: SaAvE THE CHILDREN 
INTERNATIONAL UNION : Children, Young People and Unemployment ; Geneva, 1933. 
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however, is not common to all the countries in which unemploy- 
ment is acute. In Great Britain, for example, a recent book * 
confirms for 1931 the fact, already shown by official reports from 
1920 to 1930, that the proportion of London school children who 
have no suitable clothing has fallen steadily from 2.2 to 0.9 per 
cent. Again, although the number of children examined in the 
schools of England and Wales increased from 1930 to 1932, the 
number reported as dirty fell from 711,000 to 632,000. 

Nevertheless the available data, of which many other examples 
could be quoted, tend on the whole to justify the concern 
expressed by many observers as to the situation of the unem- 
ployed. From the moral point of view, the lack of suitable 
clothing may engender an unhealthy sense of social inferiority. 
From the point of view of health, not only does it lead to neglect 
of personal cleanliness and expose the victim to various risks, 
but also, by preventing children from attending school regularly, 
deprives them of medical supervision and of the meals that are 
often distributed to schoolchildren. 


Inadequate Housing 


Serious as it is, a shortage of clothing can be much more easily 
remedied than bad housing conditions. It is difficult to discover 
to what extent these conditions have grown worse since the 
depression began, but in some cities the slum problem would 
again appear to be becoming acute. The poverty resulting from 
prolonged unemployment very often means a decline in the 
number of rooms occupied by the family, either because they go 
and live with some other family or because they are obliged to 
move into a cheaper and therefore smaller house or to sublet one 
or more of their rooms. In most cases the result is overcrowding. 
In the United States, out of 6,196 families of unemployed white 
workers and 2,526 families of unemployed coloured workers in 
Philadelphia, 736 and 244 families respectively had sublet rooms 
or were living with relatives. In the same city, there were 
120 cases among 506 other families of unemployed workers in 
which removals to smaller accommodation were found to have 
taken place. The authors of the book from which these figures 
are taken* regard them as symptomatic of a very widespread 
phenomenon. Of 150 families studied by the National Federation 





1 E. Wricut Bakke : The Unemployed Man. London, 1933. 
2 E. CiaGue and W. Powe tt : Ten Thousand Out of Work. Philadelphia, 1933. 
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of Settlements, 20 had been forced to find cheaper dwellings, 
19 had had to take in lodgers (sometimes even after removing), 
and 5 were sharing with relatives. These figures confirm the 
existence of overcrowding among the unemployed, already noted 
during the 1921-1922 depression by the Children’s Bureau of the 
United States Department of Labour.* Other information sug- 
gests that the phenomenon is becoming alarmingly prevalent. 
In Cleveland, the number of evictions rose from 1,959 in 1927 to 
5,777 in 1931 ; in Buffalo, from 190 in November 1930 to 281 in 
November 1931 ; and in New York, by 59 per cent. during the 
same period.” A report on unemployment among Negroes * 
states that in a large city in the Eastern States one of the most 
urgent problems arising out of the depression is that of the evic- 
tion of tenants who cannot pay their rents out of the relief they 
receive. And often the calamity of eviction, which in many cases 
involves the loss of furniture as well, is avoided only by the 
tolerance of houseowners in putting up with lengthy delays in 
the payment of rent. Even the fact of owning a house does not 
always save the unemployed man from the necessity of removing. 
As there is no unemployment insurance in the United States, and 
relief is granted only when the worker is in want, the unemployed 
have often to sacrifice their houses in order to live. An investiga- 
tion carried out under the auspices of the Social Institute of 
Czechoslovakia revealed that, out of 40 families studied, 19 were 
living in dwellings of one room and 21 in two-roomed dwellings. 
In only 16 of the families was there a separate bed for each 
person. * In Poland, where three enquiries covering large numbers 
of unemployed families were carried out by the Institute for 
Social Problems, it was found that in 83 per cent. of the cases 
the family was living in a single room, the average number of 
occupants being 4.5. The unsatisfactory hygienic conditions 
which naturally result from such overcrowding are made still 
worse by the fact that unemployment has compelled many 
families to sell their beds, utensils, etc. For instance, 91 families, 
comprising 247 persons in all, had 171 beds before the depression, 
or 1.4 persons per bed on the average; they now have only 
90 beds, or 2.7 persons per bed. The fall of 44 per cent. in the 





1 Unemployment and Child Welfare. Publication No. 125. 1923. 

2 J. M. Wriu1aMs : Human Aspects of Unemployment and Relief. 19338. 

3 NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE: The Forgotien Tenth. New York, 1933. 

* Der Einfluss der Krise auf Familien beschifltigungsloser Arbeiter in der Czecho- 
slowakischen Republik. Prague, 1933. 
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consumption of fuel must have helped to make the unhealthy 
conditions in which these families are living still worse. It is 
extremely probable that the housing situation in Poland would 
have been even more serious but for the measures taken by the 
Government to prevent the eviction of the unemployed even when 
their rents were very much in arrears. With regard to Germany, 
a report published by the Save the Childen International Union * 
mentions that children under school age are suffering particularly 
from cramped housing conditions, which prevent them from 
running about and playing. As in other countries, the fact that 
many children have not a bed to themselves makes matters worse. 
An enquiry undertaken in the fourth district of Berlin by two 
public assistance officers in 1932 showed that of 1,316 school- 
children 529, or 40 per cent., were unable to have a bed to them- 
selves. The Teachers’ Union of Saxony attributes the increased 
nervousness observed among the children of the unemployed 
aitending school to the fact that, in many centres, 25, 30, or even 
40 per cent. of the children are living in overcrowded dwellings 
and have not separate beds. From some German cities there has 
been a veritable exodus to escape from the grip of mass distress. 
In the suburbs of these cities, thousands of persons are living 
in huts which were formerly used merely as occasional day-time 
shelters.* This migration of the unemployed to newly created 
settlements where there are no adequate sanitary arrangements 
raises a serious problem for the public health authorities. 

Overcrowding as a result of unemployment has also occurred 
in Great Britain, but to a much less marked extent than in other 
countries. This, according to certain observers *, is due to the 
payment of unemployment insurance benefits. The New Survey 
of London Life and Labour* states that the number of persons 
living in acutely overcrowded conditions (more than three to a 
room) in the East End of London increased from 67,500 in 1921 
to 81,500 in 1931, whereas the total population of the area fell 
slightly during the same period. But the volumes of the Survey 
which have so far appeared do not indicate whether this increased 
overcrowding is at all due to the depression or not. 

There can be no doubt that the deterioration in housing 
conditions, even if it has no immediate influence on morbidity or 





1 Children, Young People and Unemployment. Geneva, 1933. 
2 Quarterly Bulletin, Sept. 1932. 

8 E. W. Bakke: Op. cit. 

# Vol. III. 
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mortality, will have prejudicial results for the future develop- 
ment of the children. Many doctors have emphasised the fact 
that overcrowding favours the spread of disease, and especially 
of tuberculosis. Its influence on mortality was brought out in a 
study by the Children’s Bureau of the United States Department 
of Labour’, which showed that in dwellings with two or more 
persons per room the infant mortality was two and a half times 
as high as in dwellings where the number of persons did not 
exceed the number of rooms. The mortality was only twice as 
high when subsidies were granted which took account of over- 
crowding as well as of certain other conditions. * 

Another aspect of the housing problem which is very 
important for the unemployed is the ratio of their rent to their 
total budget. In Belgium, the enquiry by the Solvay Institute 
already referred to showed that, with the exception of Bruges, 
where most of the unemployed lived in dwellings that were far 
from hygienic, the rents of more than half the families covered 
by the enquiry represented from 20 to 50.7 per cent. of their 
total expenditure. In 1929 the percentage was only 10.7 for the 
poorest class of workers in employment. Similar investigations 
in other countries show that when families have been able to stay 
on in the dwellings they occupied before the period of unemploy- 
ment it has generally been at the cost of sacrifices in other direc- 
tions, and especially by saving on food—a course which, as will 
be seen later, may be even more detrimental to health than over- 
crowding itself. 


Inadequate Food 


With regard to nutrition there is indirect evidence to show 
that the unemployed and their families are underfed, and there 
are figures based on direct observation which show an increase 
in the number of persons, and in particular in the number of 
children, suffering from malnutrition. 

The indirect evidence is obtained in a variety of ways. One 
method is to take the total reduction in the consumption of food- 
stuffs in some town or district in which unemployment is parti- 
cularly severe. Thus a recent annual report of the Vienna Office 
of Markets * shows that the number of head of cattle sold fell 





1 Causal Factors in Infant Mortality. Publication No. 142. 1925. 

2 It should be noted that the enquiry eliminated certain factors other than 
overcrowding (e.g. nutrition) which might affect the infant mortality. 

3 Industrie und Handel, 25 Jan. 193838. 
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from 122,000 in 1931 to 117,000 in 1932, the number of fat cattle 
for these years being 75,000 and 64,000 respectively. The number 
of pigs sold also fell from 850,000 to 710,000. The consumption 
of bread declined from 4,160 to 4,000 metric quintals. The number 
of eggs sold in 1932 was 12 per cent. less than in 1931. The 
consumption of sugar fell from 28.5 kilogrammes per head of 
the population in 1931 to 27 kilogrammes in 1932, the total 
consumption of potatoes from 686,000 to 661,000 metric quintalls, 
and that of fresh fruit from 813,000 to 716,000 metric quintals. 
Although the consumption of vegetables increased slightly (by 
0.6 per cent.) and that of milk rose from about 265 to 300 million 
litres, the report expresses the opinion that the consumption of 
foodstuffs on the whole had fallen considerably from the one 
year to the other. No very definite conclusions can be drawn 
from such data, but their value in indicating a trend is far from 
negligible. 

Most investigators, however, prefer other methods, such as 
the use of household account books for a few unemployed 
families, showing the quantity and quality of the food consumed 
during a given period. This may provide useful information if 
full details as to the chemical composition of the food are 
collected. 

A third method is to estimate the amount of food which the 
unemployed can procure by comparing the amount of their 
allowances wtih the cost-of-living index numbers. In making 
this estimate, account will be taken of all essential items of 
expenditure, such as rent, heating, and lighting, which are 
generally presumed to constitute the same percentage of the 
unemployed person’s budget as of the budget of a worker in 
employment. The relative quantities of the different articles of 
food are roughly determined by the general habits of the class 
under consideration. There is much to recommend this method, 
but certain reservations must be made. For instance, the un- 
employed may have resources other than their unemployment 
benefit—savings, help from private sources, etc. There is also a 
continual rotation among the unemployed which may affect the 
data on which the investigator is working ; as far as the writer 
is aware, no definite information on this rotation is avail- 
able except for Great Britain and, to a lesser extent, Germany. 
Consequently this method should be used only in the case of 
people who have been out of work for a sufficient length of 
time for their reduced income to have affected their nutrition. 
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The method which produces the most reliable evidence in 
this field is the medical examination of large numbers of 
unemployed and of workers living in normal conditions. In 
practice, however, the problem is so complex that all the avail- 
able sources of information must be used, even if some of them 
only approximate to the truth. This is the course recommended 
by the Conference of Experts held in Berlin under the auspices 
of the Health Organisation of the League of Nations, and it will 
be adopted in the following survey. 


In Germany, Dr. von Tyszka* made a study of the conditions 
of nutrition of the German unemployed during the winter of 
1932-1933 in relation to the amount of municipal assistance they 
received. He found that an unemployed household with a child 
aged 14 years and receiving an allowance of 71 marks a month 
could not spend more than 30 marks (42.2 per cent.) on food ; 
a household with two children and an allowance of 86 marks 
could spend 37 marks (43 per cent.), and a household with three 
children aged 1 %, 4, and 5 years receiving 100 marks could 
spend 44.50 marks (44 per cent.) on food. The diet that could be 
purchased, assuming it to be well balanced, would not provide 
more than 2,617 calories and 57 grammes of protein, including 
24 grammes of animal origin, per unit of consumption’ per day 
for the family with three children, 2,615 calories and 54 grammes 
of protein (20 of animal origin) for the family with two children, 
and 2,494 calories and 52 grammes of protein (21 of animal 
origin) for the family with one child.* These figures represent 
a very poor diet as compared with that of the families of workers 
in employment in 1927-1928, for whom the Federal Statistical 
Office puts the average at 2,850 calories and 86 grammes of 
protein (57 of animal origin) per unit of consumption per day. 
The difference in calories, and still more in protein, between the 





1 Klinische Wochenschrift, 10 June 1933. 

2 The unit of consumption is the consumption of an adult male under the age 
of 60 years. The consumption of an adult woman and that of a child are expressed 
as fractions of this unit. The following is the scale recommended by the Con- 
ference of Experts held in Rome in September 1932 for the establishment of uniform 
methods in the study of nutrition : man aged 14-59 years = 1 ; woman, 14-59 years 
= 0.8; child, 0-2 years = 0.2; 2-3 years = 0.3; 4-5 years = 0.4; 12-13 years 

0.8. 

3 The figures given for the number of calories available per unit of consumption, 
although below the standard figure of 3,000 calories, are considered by some 
authorities as adequate. According to others, such as the members of the Com- 
mittee of the British Medical Association mentioned farther on, they would be 
too low. There can be no doubt that the figures for protein are extremely low. 
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diet of the unemployed and that of workers in employment is due 
to the low consumption by the former of such articles as meat, 
milk, eggs, vegetables, and fruit. The basic articles of consump- 
tion among the German unemployed tend to be cheap foodstuffs 
such as margarine and potatoes, especially the latter. . Apart from 
its poor calorific value and the shortage of protein, this diet is 
also, according to Dr. von Tyszka, deficient in vitamins B (anti- 
neuritic) and C (anti-scorbutic). 

The above estimates are based on the sums available for the 
purchase of food after deducting the minimum required for 
certain other essential items of expenditure. They can 
be checked by the reverse procedure—i.e. by first estimating the 
cost of what is regarded as an adequate diet and then seeing 
whether such a diet is possible on the benefit drawn by the 
unemployed. This method has been tried by Dr. H. Lehmann’, 
who showed that in Heidelberg the average diet of a group of 
workers observed in 1927-1928 would have cost 83.30 pfennigs 
per day per unit of consumption in October 1932. At the same 
date the insurance benefits paid to the unemployed belonging to 
the highest wage group (the smallest of all the groups) amounted 
to only 1.67 marks for an unmarried man, 92 pfennigs per day 
per unit of consumption for a family with one child, and 77 pfen- 
nigs when the number of children exceeded two. The correspond- 
ing figures for the lowest wage groups were 73, 46, and 33 pfen- 
nigs. This comparison shows that in 1932 it was absolutely 
impossible for the unemployed in Heidelberg, if dependent 
entirely on their unemployment benefit, to have the same diet as 
workers in employment in 1927-1928. Taking into account all 
the other items that have to be met, even out of a very modest 
budget, the conclusion must be that the unemployed were in 
great distress. Exception may be taken to this conclusion on the 
ground that it should be possible for the unemployed to adopt a 
diet less costly than but quite as nourishing as that of the 
workers in 1927-1928. In certain cases this argument may be 
justified. Dr. Aykroyd, for instance, estimated’ at 62 pfennigs 
per day per unit of consumption the minimum cost of a cheap, 
but theoretically .dequate diet, any less sum constituting a strong 
presumption of malnutrition. This would absorb 43 per cent. of 





1 Zeitschrift fiir Erndhrung, March 1933. 
2 Quarterly Bulletin, March 1933. 
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the unemployment benefit * in the case of a single man, 68 per 
cent. for a childless family, 83 per cent. for a family with a child 
aged 10, and 79 per cent. for a family with two children. It must 
be noted that these calculations are based on the assumption that 
the unemployed have the privilege of buying food at 10 per cent. 
below the current prices, but this is not always the case. Moreover, 
the minimum amount for which an unemployed family can 
actually procure an adequate quantity of the foodstuffs they 
generally consume may be more than the cost of a cheap diet 
which is in theory sufficiently nourishing. Apart from this 
difficulty, we may take it that the above figures, while 
representing minima, have some degree of practical applica- 
bility. On this hypothesis it appears that, except in 
the case of an unmarried worker, the amount which the 
unemployed would have over for expenditure on other things 
than food would vary on the average between 8.2 marks a month 
for a family with one child and 18.75 marks for a family with 
three children. In many cases these sums would not even suffice 
to pay the rent. In October 1932, in fact, the total monthly rent 
for a 3-roomed dwelling (2 rooms and a kitchen) was from 
30.8 marks (in Munich) to 43.3 marks (in Berlin).* These figures 
are sufficiently striking, but they take no account of other items 
of expenditure, which represented the following percentages of 
the budget of the poorest class of workers in employment in 
1927 : 4.3 per cent. for lighting and heating, 10.4 per cent. for 
clothing, 8.8 per cent. for insurance, 3.7 per cent. for furniture, 
and some minor items. 

In practice the position of the unemployed may be made 
somewhat easier by the supply of relief in kind, by soup kitchens, 
by the efforts of private organisations, etc. But the value of 
these subsidiary resources must not be over-estimated. Many of 
the unemployed receive no such relief, and in any case the 
authorities deduct from the unemployment benefit any other 
sums received by the claimant which may come to their know- 
ledge. There is therefore every justification for asserting that a 
great number of the unemployed in Germany are exposed to the 
danger of underfeeding. This is borne out by a number of 





1 Average rates of unemployment benefit in districts where prices are 
high. The benefit varies with the former wage of the beneficiary and the cost of 
living in his place of residence. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXVII, No. 6, June 1933, and Vol. 
XXVIII, Nos. 1 and 2, July and Aug. 1933. 
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practical indications. In the dispensary of a Berlin health centre 
it has been found that the unemployed show signs of malnutrition 
(rapid loss of weight, low respiratory quotient) almost as serious 
as those observed during the worst of the war years. * 

Equally alarming reports come from the Hamburg Institute 
of Physiology. Eight mothers of families, whose husbands had 
been out of work and in receipt of public assistance for at least 
a year, were placed under observation for a number of days. 
They were given a ration of meat containing 8.4 grammes of 
nitrogen in addition to their ordinary food, and it was found 
that only a part of this nitrogen reappeared in their urine. This 
means that the women were not having enough nitrogen in their 
diet—an indication of malnutrition. The same test carried out 
on persons not affected by unemployment gave almost entirely 
negative results. * 

With regard to the situation of the children, a report of the 
Prussian Ministry of Social Welfare states that throughout 
Prussia there has been a marked decline in the nutrition of 
schoolchildren since the autumn of 1931.* Dr. Erichsen in 
Hamburg and Dr. Heymann in Berlin examined in 1932 some 
4,500 children between the ages of 6 and 14 years whose parents 
were unemployed ; they found that they fell appreciably short 
of the normal weight and height, especially in Berlin. * 


From Saxony it is reported that children are staying away 
from school more frequently than before on account of lack of 
food, and especially so on the days immediately before unemploy- 
ment benefit is paid. * 

The gravity of all these facts is increased by the inability of 
the municipalities, in the present financial straits, to devote large 
sums to the relief of poverty. As early as 1931 the city of 
Frankfort-on-Main reduced the allowances for school meals by 
18 per cent., although 90 per cent. of the children for whom the 
meals were provided were unable to pay even the tiny compulsory 
contribution required of them.* The free distribution of milk in 
Berlin was cut down by 50 per cent. in 1932. In the spring of 





1 Quarterly Bulletin, Sept. 1982. 

2 Fertinant Luce: “Uber den Ernahrungs- und Gesundheitszustand der 
Arbeitslosen ’’, in Klinische Wochenschrift, 3 June 1933. 

3 Quarterly Bulletin, Sept. 1933. 

* Klinische Wochenschrift, 8 June 1933. 

5 Cf. Children, Young People and Unemployment. 

® Revue internationale de l'enfant, April 1931. 
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the same year, an enquiry carried out by the Association of 
Municipal School Welfare Doctors (Verband der Kommunal- 
Schulfiirsorgedrzte) showed that similar restrictions had been 
introduced in the 43 towns covered. * 

The shortage of food is not at present as serious and certainly 
not as widespread as it was towards the end of the war. But the 
fact that malnutrition at that time brought about a considerable 
increase in mortality, especially from tuberculosis (as high as 
70 per cent.), among the civilian population gives grounds for 
fearing that the present shortage may have similar results, even 
if on a smaller scale. 


In Great Britain also efforts have been made to determine 
whether unemployment benefit enables its recipients to obtain a 
sufficiently nourishing diet. A Committee set up by the British 
Medical Association in April 1933 decided’ that the minimum 
cost * of an adequate diet * was 14s. for a household with a child 
aged 8-10 years and 20s. for a household with three children 
aged 1-2, 6-8, and 8-10 years respectively. 

These figures, which are very similar to the conclusions of 
another Committee *, of which Professor Bowley was chairman, 
represent 55.4 and 68.4 of the unemployment benefit paid in the 
two cases. It will be seen that these percentages, although 
unduly high for a normal budget, leave the British unemployed 
with a certain amount to spend in other directions, which gives 
them a margin of safety. If the family is small and unemploy- 
ment does not last long, the margin may be sufficient, at least 
when the children are young ; but when unemployment is pro- 
longed, clothing has to be replaced and other expenditure has to 
be met, the position of the family becomes more critical. This 
tends to happen, according to the British Save the Children 
Committee *, whenever the rent is more than about 5s. a week. 

























1 Children, Young People and Unemployment. 
2 British Medical Journal, Supplement, 25 Nov. 19388. 

% The figures quoted here for the cost of an adequate diet do not apply to the 
<P parts of Great Britain, where the expenditure on food may be slightly 
ower. 

* According to the Committee, the diet required to maintain health and working 
capacity must include, in addition to mineral salts and vitamins, 100 grammes 
of protein (50 of animal origin), 100 grammes of fat, and 500 grammes of carbo- 
hydrates per day and per unit of consumption. The calorie content of the food 
before cooking should be about 3,400. 

5 Unemployment and the Child. Report of the British Save the Children Com- 
mittee. London, 1933. 

6 Ibid. 
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In many cases ordinary or extended benefit is supplemented by 
public assistance ; but many families decline to apply for the 
latter except as a last resort, and as rents in Great Britain are 
usually higher than 5s. a week, it seems reasonable to conclude 
that quite a large section of the population of Britain has not the 
means to procure what is regarded by many authorities as a 
minimum dietary. * 

A study by Dr. M’Gonigle, Medical Officer of Health, Stockton- 
on-Tees, would appear to confirm this view of the possible effects 
of unduly high rents.” In 1929, a number of houses in an 
unhealthy quarter of that town of 68,000 inhabitants were 
evacuated and the 152 families living in them were transferred 
to municipal houses. As part of the unhealthy area was not 
demolished, the families that remained there could be used by 
the investigator for purposes of comparison. From 1928 to 1932 
—that is, for five years after the removal—the average annual 
mortality rate for the families of the first group was 33.55 per 
mille, or an increase of 46 per cent. on the annual average 
(22.91) for the five years 1923-1927 preceding removal. This 
increase is all the more remarkable because during the period 
1928-1932 the average annual mortality rate for the town 
as a whole was only 12.07, and for the unhealthy area where 
the second group of families lived it was only 22.78. According 
to the investigator, the phenomenon cannot be attributed to 
exceptionally high infant mortality or to bad hygienic conditions. 
Most of the families (90 per cent.) had been victims of unemploy- 
ment for long periods, as had also the families of the second 
group. But whereas the average rent paid by the latter group 
remained round about 4s. 10d. a week, that of the group which 
removed varied from 8s. 10d. to 9s. 3d. a week. A comparison 
of the budgets he compiled for some families in each group led 
the investigator to the conclusion that the families with a 
high mortality had been prevented by the excessive rents from 
purchasing sufficient food. They could procure only 65.79 
grammes of protein (22.78 of animal origin), 73.72 grammes of 
fat, 419.8 grammes of carbohydrates, and 2,690 calories per unit 
of consumption per day. These figures are not only lower than 
those for the other group of unemployed families (74.6 grammes 
of protein, including 28.1 of animal origin, 85.2 grammes of fat, 





1 The Lancet, 15 July 1933. 
2 Proceedings of the Royal Society of Medicine, April 1933. 
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452.6 grammes of carbohydrates, and 2,910 calories) * but also 
considerably short of the normal diet as defined by the Com- 
mittee of the British Medical Association referred to above. The 
author concludes that underfeeding is the only possible explana- 
tion of the high mortality rate of the one group. Dr. M’Gonigle’s 
figures for morbidity refer only to schoolchildren ; they show 
that the morbidity rate among the children of these two groups 
in which unemployment was acute was much higher than that 
for the town as a whole. 

It seems quite reasonable to generalise from the results of 
this enquiry and apply its conclusions to other cases where the 
rent or other items in the budget are too high and the rates of 
unemployment benefit therefore do not provide a minimum of 
subsistence. But even in these cases no appreciable change in 
the morbidity or mortality rates should be looked for unless 
unemployment is very prolonged or recurs frequently within a 
given period. 

In Great Britain, of the 2,291,000 persons out of employment 
on 28 October 1932, 333,000 males and 17,000 females had been 
unemployed for at least a year.* It has been found that 10 per 
cent. of the unemployed change in a single week. But even apart 
from this rotation, there are more important factors which tend 
to alleviate the situation in Great Britain. In practice there 
would appear to be no very marked increase in malnutrition, at 
least among schoolchildren, who are kept under strict medical 
supervision. The percentage of underfed children in recent years 
has been as follows * : 


1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 
0.91 0.95 1.06 1.12 1.07 


It will be noticed that the higher incidence of malnutrition 
in 1931 did not continue in 1932, but this does not invalidate the 
fears based on the calculations showing the inadequacy of 
unemployment benefits. There can be no doubt that, in addition 
to the case of Stockton-on-Tees referred to above, there are other 
depressed areas (Jarrow, for example) in which health conditions 





1 All the figures Yor the consumption of the two groups of families refer to the 
food purchased ; they should be reduced by about 10 per cent. to obtain the quanti- 
ties actually absorbed. 

2 Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. XLVIII, No. 9, 27 Nov. 19383, 
p. 278. 

% The Health of the School Child. Annual Report of the Chief Medical Officer 
of the Board of Education for the Year 1932. 


3 
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have definitely deteriorated.* The fact that the decline is less 
than might have been feared is a tribute to the social policy of 
the country. One of the most effective means of keeping up the 
health of the children is the free supply of milk and of school 
meals. This work has been extended as the depression has 
spread, as is shown by the following figures : 


Number of Number of Number of 
authorities children fed meals supplied 
Year supplying meals (thousands) (thousands) 
1928-1929 145 192 20,131 
1929-1930 150 265 32,737 
1930-1931 153 295 40,313 
1931-1932 157 319 47,858 
1932-1933 174 899 62,304 


To sum up, therefore, it appears that even if the unemploy- 
ment benefits are inadequate in many cases, the deficiency is 
to some extent compensated by a variety of factors, such as the 
school welfare measures. 


In the United States, where there is no unemployment insur- 
ance, the unemployed are entirely dependent on the support of 
their fellows, private charity, and public assistance. This last 
is available only after they have completely exhausted the savings 
accumulated during periods of prosperity. Various enquiries show 
that in many cases quite large reserves had been accumulated, 
either in bank accounts or in the form of houses or other 
property. Thus the family has already endured long privation 
and may be in a reduced state of health before it can claim public 
assistance, which, moreover, is not open to all those who are in 
necessitous circumstances. Consequently the United States is one 
of the countries in which underfeeding seems to be most serious 
among the unemployed and their children. In October 1933 the 
Secretary of Labour convened a Conference of experts to consider 
possible remedies. It was there stated’ that while a Conference 
convened by President Hoover in 1930 estimated the number of 
underfed children at 6 million, the number must be far higher 
in 1933 as a result of the depression. It is of course admitted 
that malnutrition among children is due to a number of causes 
other than poverty or the inadequate supply of food; it is a 
problem which has always existed in the United States, as in 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XX VII, No. 5, May 1933, pp. 609-610. 
2 Proceedings of the Child Health Recovery Conference held on the call of the 
Secretary of Labour, Washington, 6 October 1933. 

















are definite signs that it has developed to an alarming extent in 
the course of the depression. In Massachusetts, the figures of 


the Department of Health for children under: school age show an 


increase in underfeeding from 11 per cent. in 1927 and 1928 to 
19 per cent. in 1932. Data compiled by the school inspection 
services of the State of Pennsylvania show that 140,000 children, 
or 18 per cent. of the 768,000 examined in 1929-1930, were 
underfed. On the basis of a large number of incomplete reports. 
for 1932-1933, the number of underfed children may be estimated 
at 216,000, or 27 per cent. of the 800,000 children of school age. 
This increase does not apply equally in every county of the 
State, in some of which the situation is still improving, while in 
others it is stationary. In some counties, on the other hand, the 
increase was as much as 300 per cent., and in 13 of them about 
100 per cent. These figures refer only to schoolchildren, but the 
Secretary of State for Health points out that the incidence of 
undernourishment is admittedly higher among children below 
school age and that, as the parents generally stint themselyes 
for the sake of their children, it is reasonable to suppose that 
the number of persons suffering from malnutrition in the State 
as a whole is from 25 to 50 per cent. higher than it used to be. 

The figures given for the State of Pennsylvania do not apply 
to Philadelphia, where a great increase in malnutrition has also 
occurred, the percentage among the children under 6 years of 
age examined at the Community Health Centre rising from 
11 per cent. in 1928-1930 to 23 per cent. in 1932. In Western 
Virginia the percentage of children under normal weight rose 
from 23.1 in 1931 to 27.2 in 1933. Of the 300,000 to 400,000 
schoolchildren examined annually in New York, the percentage 
of weakly children rose from 13.5 in 1927 to 16.1 in 1930 and 
17.7 for the first nine months of 1932. The increase was most 
marked in the poorer quarters, such as Manhattan, where the 
corresponding percentages were 16, 22.2 (in 1931), and 25.6’. An- 
other enquiry in that city, carried out jointly by the United States 
Public Health Service and the Milbank Memorial Fund’, brings 
out the close connection (which is a priori to be expected) between 
the incidence of malnutrition among children and the economic 
situation of the parents. When 514 schoolchildren from a poor 





1 La Médecine scolaire, 1 March 1933. 
2 Quarterly Bulletin of the Milbank Memorial Fund, Oct. 1983. 
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other countries, even in times of prosperity. Nevertheless there 
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quarter in New York were medically examined early in 1933, it 
was found that of those whose family income was less than 
4 dollars per head per week over 40 per cent. were badly or very 
badly nourished, 40 per cent. poorly nourished, and only 18.6 per 
cent. in really good condition. In the case of children from 
families with an income of over 6 dollars per head per week, 
only 24.1 per cent. of the children suffered from malnutrition, 
the remainder being in moderately or very good condition. It is 
interesting to note that among the poorest children the incidence 
of malnutrition was less when the families were in receipt of 
grocery orders (bad, 37.2 per cent.; good, 22.8 per cent.) than 
when the families were dependent mainly on relief work or 
other forms of assistance (bad, 40.4 ; good, 8.3 per cent.). The 
total income of the first group of families, including the value 
of the grocery orders, was just as low as that of the second 
group—which would seem, if confirmed by further evidence, to 
be an argument in favour of relief in kind. The chief point 
which this example brings out, however, is the danger of provid- 
ing the unemployed with work requiring a certain expenditure 
of energy without at the same time paying them adequate wages 
to buy the food required to supply that energy. 

It may be suggested that the data cited above are not all 
based on a sufficiently precise definition of malnutrition. On 
the other hand, their number and variety and the fact that most 
of them were compiled by doctors using uniform methods in 
each case leave little room for doubt as to the harmful effects 
of the depression on the state of nutrition of part of the popu- 
lation of the United States. 


Equally definite, if less complete, indications of a similar 
State of malnutrition as a result of unemployment have been 
collected in countries other than the three mentioned above. 
In Poland, for instance, according to a report published by the 
Save the Children International Union concerning 15,295 school- 
children whose parents were out of work, 3,730 of the children 
had no breakfast, about 1,150 had nothing for dinner at home, 
and 2,690 had no midday meal. Some 70 per cent. of these 
children, it is true, received milk, bread, and sometimes a meal 
including meat, four times a week, at school. But for many of 
them, up to 30 per cent. in some schools, these meals, which 
were intended merely to supplement other food, were all that 
stood between them and starvation. 
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THE INCREASE IN MORBIDITY 


The preceding survey, based on data compiled in a variety 
of ways, shows that the depression has been responsible for a 
general deterioration in conditions of clothing, housing, and 
nutrition—three of the most important factors in public health. 
It has also led the authorities in many countries to reduce, some- 
times drastically, their expenditure on health services, which are 
thus crippled in their activities just when they are most widely 
needed. Have these facts influenced the death rate or the 
frequency and seriousness of sickness? The fact that some of 
the countries most severely affected by the depression, such as 
Germany and the United States, have very highly developed 
health services and had previously attained a very high standard 
of living, would seem to justify the hope that they might have 
created a “ reserve of health” on which they could draw during 
their present privations. On the other hand, the dangers of 
poverty are probably quite as serious for those who formerly 
enjoyed unusual prosperity as for those for whom it is no very 
great change. This supposition is confirmed by an enquiry of 
the United States Health Service which will be analysed later. 
The fact that the unemployed can often spend much time resting 
or living in the open air ought to protect them against disease, 
but it is possible that the influence of these factors is sometimes 
over-estimated. It is doubtful whether the bulk of the unemployed 
spend much time in the open air as a regular habit all the year 
round. As for their opportunities of resting, various enquiries 
refer to the fatigue endured by the unemployed in their efforts 
to find work. In the United States it is estimated that there are 
hundreds of thousands of unemployed wandering along the 
roads from town to town. Besides, it cannot be maintained as 
a general principle that the enforced idleness of the workless and 
the longer hours spent in more or less unhygienic homes are 
conducive to health. The fact that a man is unemployed in no 
wise relieves his wife of any of her usual work ; on the contrary, 
the reduction in the family budget often means that she must 
work harder. When a woman is normally employed away from 
her home, the fact of losing her job may leave her with more 
time for her domestic duties ; but it often happens that the 
woman is obliged to find some paid employment just because 
her husband has lost his job. The enquiry of the National 
Federation of Settlements in the United States, for example, 
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revealed the fact that in 44 families out of 150 in which the 
husband was unemployed the wife had been forced to find paid 
employment. Another point that is often mentioned is that the 
woman probably suffers greater privation than the other mem- 
bers of the family, because she stints herself for the sake of her 
husband and children. It is true that the children may receive 
more attention if their mother is out of work and forced to devote 
more time to her home, but it is they who generally suffer most 
severely from the effects of overcrowding and underfeeding. 
A factor which would tend to improve health, if it really exists 
at the moment’, is the decline in drunkennes which has been 
noted as a general feature of economic depressions.*° When 
allowance has been made for all these factors and for the moral 
and psychological effects of unemployment, it is difficult to 
avoid the conclusion that the depression must affect the morbidity 
rate and possibly even the death rate. In practice, however, it is 
found that the statistics of morbidity and mortality have so far 
shown no increase which can with certainty be attributed to the 
depression. It is perhaps difficult to determine the exact value 
of this negative result. As regards mortality it is not altogether 
surprising : it is at least in keeping with what has been observed 
during earlier depressions, when there was no increase in -the 
death rate. * 

A priori it might be expected that the poverty caused by the 
depression would lead to increased mortality ; but the rate is 
influenced by many other irregular and incalculable factors, 
and in any case the fact that it has not risen is no proof that 
the depression has not had detrimental effects on public health. 
As has already been pointed out*, there are many factors which 
may be injurious to health either without producing any 
definitely morbid symptoms or else engendering diseases which 
do not cause death until after a long period has elapsed (rickets, 
tuberculosis, etc.). Doctor Roesle has pointed out’ that wide- 
spread famines, which must without a doubt have disastrous 
results for the health of the population, do not as a rule produce 
an appreciable increase in mortality figures unless they are 





* Some authors, such as Dr. Logre, maintain that drunkenness has increased 
among the unemployed. 

2 Dorothy Swaine Tuomas: Social Aspects of the Business Cycle. New York, 
1927. 

2 Ibid. 

4 Quarterly Bulletin, Sept. 1932. 

+ League of Nations Document C.H., C.E.20. 
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accompanied by epidemics. In Germany, during the war years 
1917-1918, the only serious increase was in the mortality from 
chronic diseases. The general mortality of the civilian population 
did not increase to any great extent until towards the end of 1918, 
when the increase was largely due to the influenza epidemic. 
Even then the proportion of deaths from influenza was lower in 
Germany than in many other countries where there had been no 
food restrictions. The tuberculosis death rate, which began to 
rise at the end of the war before the general death rate, has, 
during the present depression, kept more or less on the down- 
ward course it has been following for some years back.* But 
infant mortality from tuberculosis in Germany, after falling from 
9.9 per 10,000 in 1928 to 8.7 in 1930, rose again to 9.8 in 1932. 
The proportion of deaths from tuberculosis among children aged 
1-4 years was also higher in 1931 (5.1) than in 1930 (4.6). The 
mortality from tuberculosis for the whole population of Germany 
remained stationary in 1931, instead of falling as in previous 
years.” Great care must be exercised in drawing conclusions 
from these figures, but they at least indicate that it would be 
dangerous at present to lull ourselves into a false sense of 
security. 

Mortality statistics generally convey quite definite informa- 
tion, but the same cannot be said of morbidity statistics. The 
most definite are those compiled by the sickness insurance funds, 
but even from them no scientific conclusions can be drawn. One 
reason for this is that unemployment automatically excludes a 
number of workers from the field of operation of the sickness 
funds. In the United States, for example, the number of persons 
covered by the morbidity statistics of the Health Service fell from 
164,000 in the second quarter of 1929 to 120,000 in the corres- 
ponding period of 1933, although the number of firms supplying 
returns had risen from 23 to 32.*. The improvement in morbidity 
shown by these statistics applies therefore to workers in full or 
part-time employment only. But, generally speaking and leaving 
aside industrial accidents and occupational diseases, the sickness 
risk should be greater for the unemployed than for those in 
employment. One reason is that the workers who are first dis- 





1 Quarterly Bulletin, Sept. 1932. 
2 Statistische Sonderbeilage des Reichs- Gesundheitsblaties, 27 Sept. 1983. 
* UniTep States TREASURY DEPARTMENT: Public Health Reports, 29 Sept. 


19338. 
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missed are those who are less efficient, and in some cases this 
will be due to bad health. 

In Germany, too, the membership of the sickness funds fell 
as more and more workers lost their employment and had to be 
maintained out of public relief. The total was 3,500,000 less in 
1932 than in 1929.* Thus numbers of the unemployed, and 
always those who have been longest out of work, escape the 
statistics of these funds. In addition, the restrictions introduced 
in the German sickness insurance scheme since 1930 for reasons 
of economy have tended to reduce the number of cases of sick- 
ness that are notified to the funds. According to certain experts, 
there is also a tendency, during periods of depression, for the 
worker to abstain from reporting sick for fear of losing his job 
after being absent for a few days, and this again reduces the 
number of cases notified. This would naturally mean a decrease 
in the number and an increase in the seriousness of the cases 
of sickness registered—and this has actually been the case in 
Germany, where the average number of days of sickness for each 
case reported to the compulsory sickness funds fell from 1928 
to 1929 and then rose from 23.6 in that year to 27.3 in 1930 
and 28.7 in 1931. 

Another factor which may help to falsify the morbidity 
statistics in certain countries is that it is in the interests of the 
unemployed to report sick if the rate and duration of sickness 
benefit exceed those of unemployment benefit. In Hungary, for 
instance, where there is no unemployment insurance, the sickness 
insurance statistics show that during the depression the morbidity 
rate rose because the unemployed tried to draw sickness insur- 
ance benefit as compensation for their lost earnings.” The same 
thing happened in Czechoslovakia, probably because the rights 
which could be claimed under sickness insurance were wider 
than under unemployment insurance.* In Belgium the reverse 
has occurred, since sickness benefits are lower than unemploy- 
ment benefits. Moreover, about half the workers in that country 
are not insured against sickness. * 





1 Cf. Dr. Bauer’s remarks on the influence of the depression on public health 
(League of Nations Document C.H., C.E.21). 

2 Cf. Prof. J. Janko: “ Disoccupazione e Morbidita”’, in Le assicurazioni 
sociali, No. 2, 1982. 

* Cf. Mr. WrnTER’s report on the influence of the depression on public health 
(League of Nations Document C.H., C.E.24). 

* Cf. Mr. Jauntaux’ report on the economic depression, sickness insurance, 
and public health (League of Nations Document C.H., C.E.19). 
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In spite of these considerations affecting the validity of the 
figures—and many other instances could be cited—there would 
seem to be grounds for assuming, as some writers do, that on 
the whole the morbidity rate has continued to fall during the 
depression. But there is no justification for extending that 
assumption to the groups of the population affected by unemploy- 
ment of long duration.* Any statement on that point would 
require to be based on special enquiries into the morbidity rate 
among the families of workers in employment and the families 
of those who have been out of work for a long period, which 
Dr. Roesle puts at not less than a year. 


It is only now that a beginning is being made with the 
systematic collection of such data in the various countries by 
bodies working in collaboration with the Health Organisation of 
the League of Nations or under its auspices. For the United 
States certain partial figures are already available as the result 
of an enquiry carried out by the Office of Statistical [nvestiga- 
tions of the United States Public Health Service in conjunction 
with the Milbank Memorial Fund.’ These figures, which cover 
only the cities of Birmingham, Detroit, and Pittsburg, show a 
close connection between the depression and sickness in the 
families studied. The enquiry embraced 2,566 workers’ families, 
comprising 11,330 persons in all. In 1929, only 1 per cent. of 
these families had no employed workers, 16 per cent, had no 
full-time workers, while 83 per cent. had one or more full-time 
workers. In 1932 the corresponding percentages were 12, 40, 
and 48. For the purposes of the enquiry the families were 
divided into three groups: “ poor”, with an annual income in 
1932 of less than 150 dollars per head ; “ moderate”, with an 
annual income of 150 to 424 dollars per head; and “ comfort- 
able”, with an annual income of 425 dollars and over per head. 
The first group included 10.3 per cent. of the families in 1929 
and 45.1 per cent. in 1932, the second 42.6 per cent. in 1929 and 
41.6 in 1932, and the third 47.1 and 13.3 per cent. respectively. 





1 It is quite possible that the depression may have had a favourable influence 
on the health of persons belonging to the well-to-do classes by compelling them 
to reduce or abstain from certain luxuries. Very possibly, therefore, the figures 
for the well-to-do classes may counterbalance, in the general statistics, the in- 
creased morbidity resulting from the terrible privations and sufferings of the un- 
employed. Cf. “ L’influence du chémage sur la famille et le service social dans les 
familles de chémeurs ”’, by Miss J. Cotcorp (New York), in Bulletin International 
du Service Social, July 1932. 

2 Public Health Reports, 13 Oct. 193838. 
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The enquiry showed that during a period of three months early 
in 1933, when the families were under observation, the incidence 
of morbidity was higher among the “poor” (103 per 1,000) 
than among the “ comfortable” families (77 per 1,000). In the 
case of chronic diseases, most of which were contracted before 
the above period of three months, there was no connection be- 
tween morbidity and income. In some of the “ moderate” 
families the morbidity rate was higher than among the “ poor” 
families. But the relation between sickness and the economic 
situation of the families is clearly brought out by considering 
not simply the incomes of 1932 but the changes in income from 
1929 to 1932. It was found that the morbidity rate for the 
families that were “ comfortable” in 1929 and “ poor” in 1932 
was 60 per cent. higher during the three observation months 
than the rate for families that were “comfortable” both in 
1929 and in 1932 (128 and 80 per 1,000 respectively). Among 
the other groups of families whose situation had remained 
unchanged from 1929 to 1932, the morbidity rate was 97 in the 
case of “moderate” families and 81 in the case of “ poor” 
families. The rates for families which had changed from « com- 
fortable ” to “ moderate” or from “ moderate” to “ poor” were 
92 and 100 respectively. The general rate was 87 for families 
whose economic situation remained the same and 102 for the 
others. The connection between unemployment and health is 
shown by the fact that the morbidity rate for the families in 
which every member was out of work was 122, as against 98 
for the families with one member in at least part-time 
employment and 88 for those with one member working full 
time. The investigators wisely refrain from generalising their 
conclusions, for it is always possible that the increased mor- 
bidity may be due to causes other than reduced income. Yet it 
would seem safe to conclude from all these data, provisional 
as they are, that the reduction in income must be one factor in 
the low state of health recorded,1 The New York Association 
for Improving the Condition of the Poor carried out two en- 
quiries into the conditions of some 4,500 New York families in 
1930 and in 1932. In 1930 there were 198 unemployed persons 





1 The results of the enquiry in Baltimore, Cleveland, and Syracuse, published 
more recently, also show the influence of the depression on morbidity. Cf. Quarterly 
Bulletin of the Milbank Memorial Fund, Jan. 1934. 
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per 1,000 workers in these families ; in 1932 there were 289 per 
1,000. : The morbidity rate for these families rose during the 
same period from 70 to 129 per 1,000, an increase of 84 per 
cent. The increase was most severe in the case of the children : 
260 per 1,000 were ill in 1932 as against 91 in 1930. * 

There are numerous other indications showing that morbidity 
has increased recently in certain areas or among certain groups 
of the population suffering expecially severely from un- 
employment. But these are fragmentary and difficult to fit into 
a systematic survey ; it must suffice to give one or two examples 
only. 

For Poland, the report published by the Save the Children 
International Union indicates a number of factors which have 
developed with the depression, such as malnutrition and over- 
crowding, as being responsible for the unhealthy conditions 
revealed by the compulsory medical examination of some 25,000 
young persons employed in industry in 1931. In only three of 
the sixteen branches of industry considered was the proportion 
of young persons suffering from diseases of the lungs less than 
13.6 per cent. In all the others it ranged from 16 to 25 per 
cent. In the case of girls, the proportion was as high as 33 per 
cent. in some industries and 37 per cent. in others ; yet there was 
nothing in the nature of their occupation to account for these 
high percentages. From 15 to 34 per cent. of the boys and up 
to 48 per cent. of the girls in the different industries were suf- 
fering from eve trouble. * 

In Germany, the report of the Prussian Ministry of Social 
Welfare already cited shows that in all the Prussian schools 
there has been a striking increase since the end of 1931 in the 
number of cases of anaemia, scrofula, dental caries, diseases of 
growth, and nervous states which reveal themselves in early 
fatigue and inattention. Numerous reports from clinics, health 
centres, and school medical officers confirm these facts ; some 
of them also mention a notable increase in the incidence of 
rickets and tuberculosis. 

In the United States, there was an increase in the morbidity 
and even in the mortality figures of the State of Pennsylvania 
for 1932 which was partly due to scarlatina and tuberculosis. 
‘The Secretary of State for Health believes this to be due to the 





1 New York Times, 2 Oct. 1988. 
2 Cf. Children, Young People and Unemployment. 
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reduced physical resistance of the population, caused chiefly by 
malnutrition. The increase in diphtheria, according to the same 
official, must be attributed to the reduction in the credits for 
serum. From the Southern States, where maize is one of the 
most important articles of diet, it is reported that pellagra is 
spreading — especially in the cotton-growing districts, where, 
according to certain authorities *, it is due to the lack of variety 
in a diet which is in any case poor. 

In France, a number of the medical experts attending the 
Dermatological Congress at Strasburg in May 1933 reported that 
syphilis was on the increase in several of the larger towns. Dr. 
Pautrier of Strasburg and Dr. Vigne of Marseilles showed that 
in these cities this increase ran parallel to the development of 
unemployment. * 

The spread of syphilis and venereal diseases may be closely 
linked up with one of the most serious social consequences of 
the depression — the growth of prostitution, and especially 
clandestine prostitution. This increase, which has been men- 
tioned in reports on a number of partial enquiries, might perhaps 
be explained, in part at least, by the poverty and promiscuity 
in which many of the unemployed live in their overcrowded 
dwellings. It is probably true that, as a general rule, the in- 
fluence of these factors is limited to those who have already 
practised this trade on occasions. But even if it is merely a 
subsidiary cause, unemployment nevertheless tends to increase 
the amount of prostitution. In Nancy, where the number of 
unlicensed prostitutes rose from 60 in 1929 to over 200 in the 
first nine months of 1932, Doctors J. Benech and A. Chiclet, Di- 
rector and Assistant respectively in the municipal health service, 
confirm this view. “In normal circumstances”, they write, 
“the majority [of those who are now prostitutes] would have 
had ‘friends’ who would naturally have changed now and 
then, but they would have received only small presents and not 
regular or occasional payments. But as soon as a woman finds 
by personal experience that she can earn money with very little 
effort she is prepared to consider becoming a prostitute. In 
normal economic circumstances she would not have had the 
occasion to reach this conclusion; it is her inability to keep 
herself out of her normal earnings that leads the woman to 





1 Journal of the American Medical Association, 1932, Vol. 99, p. 93. 
2 Bruzelles médical, 28 May 1933. 
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seek supplementary earnings, which, in course of time, become 
her chief, or sometimes her only, source of income. The number 
of women who gave unemployment as their reason for taking 
to prostitution increased steadily during 1930, 1931, and the 
first three months of 1932”.* Discreet enquiries at the 
employment exchanges enabled these two investigators to learn 
that a number of these prostitutes were in fact on the books as 
applicants for employment. 

There is reason to fear that syphilis and venereal disease will 
also spread more easily, for many of those who contract them 
have no resources and therefore apply to free clinics, most of 
which have less money than they used to have and are 
consequently not always able to continue treatment until the 
disease is no longer contagious. This is a point that has been 
noted and has given rise to not unjustified apprehensions in the 
United States.* In 60 free clinics in New York, the number of 
cases treated rose by 28 per cent. from 1930 to 1931 ; in the Los 
Angeles venereal disease clinic, the increase was 25 per cent, for 
men and 42 per cent. for women; in the State of Illinois, the 
Social Hygiene League reported an increase of 44 per cent. in 
the number of paying cases and 192 per cent. in the number of 
non-paying cases treated between the same dates. This does 
not mean that the morbidity rate for syphilis or venereal disease 
has actually risen, for there was an estimated decrease of about 
50 per cent. in the number of cases treated in fee-charging 
clinics in the United States as a whole from 1929 to 1931. But 
the figures help to bring out one important aspect of the in- 
fluence of the depression on public health—the need for more 
free medical treatment. 

Mention of prostitution leads on to a brief consideration of 
other social and psychological effects of the depression. Refer- 
ence may be made to the fact, noted in a number of special 
enquiries, that the poverty caused by unemployment tends to 
loosen family ties and to weaken the authority of the father, 
who is no longer the family breadwinner. The children often 
grow up in an atmosphere embittered by mutual reproaches. 
Frequently those who are old enough to work but cannot find 
employment leave home, so as not to be a burden to their 





1 “ Maladies vénériennes, prostitution et chémage’’, in Les Annales des mala- 
dies vénériennes, Feb. 1933. 

2 Proceedings of the National Conference of Social Work, 59th Annual Session, 
Philadelphia, May 1932. 
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parents. This partly explains the exceptional number of young 
persons in some countries who have become vagrants, sometimes 
depending for their living on theft. Some observers also report 
an increase in the number of deserted children. 

It is unnecessary to describe once again all the moral 
sufferings engendered by the depression.* They are reflected 
only too clearly in the growing number of suicides, and 
especially of those directly attributable to unemployment. In 
Warsaw, for example, 5.2 per cent, of the suicides were due to 
that cause in 1928 and 18.3 per cent. in 1931. 

It is also possible that the number and severity of the cases 
of mental disease may have increased. In any case, there seems 
little doubt that the depression has contributed to the develop- 
ment of new forms of obsession. In the absence of figures based 
on special enquiries into this subject, the only available evidence 
is that of the general morbidity statistics showing the numbers 
admitted to hospitals. These statistics must be accepted with 
numerous reservations and cannot be used as a basis for 
scientific conclusions. It is a striking fact, however, that in the 
United States the number of ex-service men admitted to State 
hospitals on account of mental trouble rose from 83,000 in 1929 
to 92,000 in 1930 and 109,600 in 1931. The number of those 
admitted for the first time rose from 41,500 in 1929 to 60,700 
in 1931. * 


«x * 


The data collected above, which could easily be multiplied, 
justify the conclusion that the depression is responsible for a 
marked decline in the standard of public health in a number of 
countries. So far this decline has not affected the mortality 
rates, which are still on the whole remarkably low. It is impos- 
sible to draw any definite conclusion as to general morbidity 
from the statistics, but a variety of other figures go to show that 
in certain sections of the population where the effects of the 
depression have been particularly severely felt the morbidity rate 
is tending to rise or has actually risen. It is true that the 
instances cited refer only to a limited number of families or 





1 Cf. J. Rosner: “An Enquiry into the Life of Unemployed Workers in 
Poland ’’, in International Labour Review, Vol. XXVII, No. 2, March 1933, pp. 
878-392. 

2 Dr. Douglas A. Tuom: “ Mental Hygiene and the Depression”’, in Mental 
Hygiene, Oct. 1932. 
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individuals, but that does not seem to be a sufficient reason for 
denying their more general validity. The persons selected for 
observation were generally taken from among many others 
whose conditions of life were equally affected by the depression ; 
they may therefore be considered as representative examples. 

The decline in the standard of hygiene is by no means the 
same in all the countries examined. In the case of Great Britain, 
for example, the reader will have noticed that the evidence 
indicates that while living conditions have in many cases been 
very much lowered, the figures are on the whole not unduly 
alarming. In his last annual report on the state of public health *, 
Sir George Newman brings out this fact, while by no means 
seeking to conceal the privations and sufferings caused by 
unemployment. He goes on to suggest that the explanation is to 
be found in the highly developed machinery of social protection 
in Great Britain—the public health services, child welfare work, 
and social insurance, and especially unemployment insurance. 
All this goes to show that during periods like the present an 
enlightened social policy is more necessary and more important 
than ever. 





1 On the State of Public Health. Annual Report of the Chief Medical Officer 
of the Ministry of Health for the Year 1932. (Summarised in International Labour 
Review, Vol. XXVIII, No. 6, Dec. 1933, pp. 833-840.) 
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REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


The Codes of Fair Competition and Women’s 
Wages in the United States 


In the course of their efforts to stamp out unfair trade practices 
in American industry, President Roosevelt and the National Recovery 
Administration inevitably came up against the very serious form of 
unfair competition constituted by wage differentials based on the sex 
of the worker. 

In order to appreciate clearly the action taken in this field and the 
partial results already obtained, it may be useful first to give a brief 
account of the position when the recovery programme was initiated. 

The almost generally accepted practice of paying lower wages for 
women’s work than for men’s, especially in industry, was as widely pre- 
valent in the United States as elsewhere and even seems to have become 
more pronounced during the depression period. It is difficult to pick out 
from the available statistics any elements of comparison precise enough 
to provide an exact measurement of the disparity between the wages 
paid at different periods to men and women workers performing the 
same work. The reports of the United States Bureau of Labour 
Statistics, however, not infrequently provide wage data by occupation 
and by sex, and even by sex and by State for selected occupations. 
The last-named particulars may serve as a basis for reasonably accurate 
comparisons, since the enquiries through which they are obtained are 
carried out under conditions as nearly identical as possible. While 
it is true that a single term may cover a wide range of occupational 
qualifications, the data thus collected are capable of showing the 
importance of the local factor, which accounts for considerable varia- 
tions not only in the wage level but also in the distribution of men 
and women among industrial occupations ; this last variation also 
probably has some effect on the level of wages. 

The important part played by these two factors in producing 
variations may be briefly illustrated by a few examples. 

In the hosiery industry, for instance, an enquiry covering 123 
undertakings in 18 States conducted in 19321 showed that while men 
and women were employed in more or less equal numbers as boarders 
in Illinois and New Hampshire, the proportion of women was only 
1.5 per cent. in North Carolina (women 6, men 394), 5.2 per cent. 





1 “ Hours and Earnings in the Hosiery and Underwear Industry, 1930-1932, ”’ 
in Monthly Labour Review, Vol. 35, pp. 1136-1150. 
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in Maryland (W. 2, M. 35), 18 per cent. in Tennessee (W. 42, M. 198), 
17 per cent. in Virginia (W. 8, M. 52), and 40 per cent. in Michigan 
(W. 12, M. 18), while on the contrary they formed the majority of the 
workers in the same occupation in other States, e.g. 53 per cent. in 
Philadelphia (W. 179, M. 158), 72 per cent. in New Jersey (W. 81, 
M. 81), 75 per cent. in Minnesota and Wisconsin (W. 119, 
M. 40), 82 per cent. in Indiana (W. 78, M. 16), and as much as 96 per 
cent. in the State of New York (W. 93, M. 8). 

As regards wage differentials based on the locality, these, too, 
are well illustrated by the statistics for the same occupation. Average 
hourly rates for women were appreciably higher than those for men 
in New Jersey (W. 57.8 cents, M. 52.8 cents), in the State of New York 
(W. 54 cents, M. 48.1 cents), and in Minnesota and Wisconsin (W. 42.6 
cents, M, 36.6 cents), whereas they were lower everywhere else, being 
only 72 per cent. of men’s wages in Philadelphia (W. 48.7 cents, M. 60.4 
cents), 69 per cent. in New Hampshire (W. 24.7 cents, M. 35.6 cents), 
and 48 per cent. in Pennsylvania (W. 23.8 cents, M. 48 cents). The 
range of women’s wages from State to State was from 18.6 cents in 
Illinois to 57.8 cents in New Jersey. The wages of women in Illinois 
were little more than a quarter (exactly 29 per cent.) of the highest 
rates for men (62.5 cents in Indiana). 

Local differentials of this kind are obviously a serious source of 
unfair competition. The statistics show that they occur to a greater 
or less degree in other industries also, although cases in which female 
rates were higher than male were more or less exceptional in the results 
of enquiries conducted at that date. 

The general conclusion to which the data available point is that 
rates of pay were lower for female labour, the differences sometimes 
being substantial but varying widely as between industries, occupa- 
tions within the same industry, and different districts for the same 
occupation. 

A survey of the enquiries carried out in 1982-1933, selecting indus- 
tries employing both sexes on a large scale, gives the following informa- 
tion : 

In the glass industry 4, in which women are employed side by side 
with men, the general average hourly rates for a great many operations 
in the 10 States covered by the enquiry were everywhere found to be 
lower for women. As a rule they varied between 55 and 60 per cent. 
of male wages, but the disparity was greater for certain occupations, 
the proportion being as low as 41 per cent. for polishers in the manu- 
facture of pressed and blown ware, and as high as 77 per cent. for 
carton assemblers in the manufacture of bottles and food containers. 
In the same branch of industry the hourly rates for women selectors, 
which averaged 61 per cent. of the rates for men in the same occu- 
pation in all the 10 States covered, showed a maximum of 75 per 
cent. of male rates in Pennsylvania (W. 27.6 cents, M. 38.1 cents), 
and a minimum of 87 per cent. in the State of New York (W. 18.8 





1 “Wages and Hours of Labour in the Glass Industry, 1932,"’ in Monthly 
Labour Review, Vol. 37, pp. 916-926. 
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cents, M. 52.1 cents), where the highest male as well as the lowest 
female wages were recorded, The proportion of workers of each sex 
employed in this occupation also varied widely, women forming 10 
per cent. of all selectors in California (W. 8, M. 80), and 77 per cent. 
in Western Virginia (W. 187, M. 55). 

Similar sex differentials in hourly rates were reported in the many 
occupations in which men and women work together by a 1932 enquiry 
into the leather industry carried out in 15 States.1 As an example, 
the average hourly rates in all States for women pumicers in the patent 
leather finishing department were 89 per cent. of the rates for men 
(W. 25.8 cents, M. 66.8 cents), and those for daubers 41 per cent. 
(W. 27.8 cents, M. 65.8 cents). In another finishing department, 
women trimmers earned 65 per cent. of the wages paid to men (W. 
29 cents, M. 44.8 cents), and rolling machine operators 72 per cent. 
(W. 82.2 cents, M. 44.2 cents). The earnings of women labourers were 
from 78 to 80 per cent. of men’s wages, according to the department. 
A consideration of the wages of one occupational group in the differ- 
ent States — that of finishers or hand seasoners, for instance — 
shows that the wages of both sexes were the same in Pennsylvania 
(W. 82.7 cents, M. 82.6 cents), but that everywhere else the rates for 
women were lower, ranging between 51 per cent. in Illinois and Missouri 
(W. 30.4 cents, M. 59.8 cents) and 72 per cent. in the State of New 
York (W. 33.2 cents, M. 45.6 cents), and in Wisconsin (W. 28.7 cents, 
M. 89.4 cents). There was little difference in women’s wages from 
State to State, the lowest rates being found in Michigan (28.8 cents) 
and Delaware (28.7 cents), where only women were employed on this 
operation, and the highest in the State of New York (33.2 cents), 
this rate being nearly the same as the lowest rate of male wages (82.6 
cents in Pennsylvania). 


An enquiry of 1982 into the boot and shoe industry ?, in which 
women and men are employed together on many operations, showed 
a similar situation. The report of the Bureau of Labour Statistics 
on this industry gives comparable figures obtained by an enquiry 
carried out in 1980, which show that in many cases wages have fallen 
more for one sex than for the other. Where the drop in women’s 
wages was the greater, the disparity between men’s and women’s 
wages has been widened in certain occupations, e.g. hand trimming 
cutters : 1930, M. 50.9 cents, W. 40.5 cents, or 79 per cent. ; 1982, 
M. 42 cents, W. 29.1 cents, or 69 per cent. ; machine trimming cutters : 
1980, M. 46.7 cents, W. 41.1 cents, or 88 per cent. ; 1932, M. 40.7 cents, 
W. 81.6 cents, or 77 per cent. In other occupations, on the contrary, 
the sex differential has decreased in amount in cuasequence of a 
greater fall in male wages, e.g. bottom finishers : 1980, M. 57.6 cents, 
W. 87.5 cents, or 65 per cent. ; 1982, M. 48.7 cents, W. 32.6 cents, 
or 74 per cent., etc. 





2 “Wages and Hours of Labour in the Leather Industry, 1982,’ in Monthly 
Labour Review, Vol. 35, pp. 902-921. 

2 “ Hours and Earnings in the Boot and Shoe Industry, 1932,” in Monthly 
Labour Review, Vol. 35, pp. 616-627. 
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In the wool manufacturing industry ' a bigger drop in women’s 
wages appears to have been a more or less general phenomenon, 
having taken place in nearly all occupations in which both men and 
women were employed in 1930 and in 1982. Here again, therefore, 
there has been an increase in the sex differentials ; the rates for women 
wool sorters fell from 68 per cent. in 19380 to 57 per cent. in 1982, 
those for women card tenders from 91 to 87 per cent., those for women 
truckers from 72 to 56 per cent., etc. In the case of weavers, however, 
rates fell more or less equally for men and women alike. It may also 
be observed in respect of this occupation, the data for which are 
published by States, that the sex differentials are much less marked 
than in most other industrial occupations. The highest differential 
in 1980 was found in Connecticut (M. 52.2 cents, W. 41.3 cents, or 
79 per cent.), but as a rule the difference was not more than 10 or 12 
per cent., and the rates for both sexes were practically the same in 
New Jersey, where wages were exceptionaily high (M. 53.6 cents, 
W.. 53.5 cents). 

The textile industries seemed indeed to be those in which male and 
female wages differed the least, the rates not infrequently being the 
same. This at least is indicated by the data provided by enquiries 
into the cotton goods manufacturing industry *, where the average 
hourly rates for weavers, frame spinners, and speeder tenders were 
found to be the same for men and women in several States and to 
differ only slightly elsewhere. In other occupations in the same 
industry in which both men and women are employed, and for which 
no data are available by States, there is nowhere evidence of wide sex 
differentials. 

The same is true of the rayon industry.* Here data are available 
State by State of the average hourly rates for weavers and spinners 
at the beginning of 1988. They show that the rates were equal, although 
extremely low, in Tennessee (14.7 cents), and sometimes even higher 
for women (spinners in South Carolina, Tennessee, and Virginia), 
although again at a very low level. In other States the difference is 
only very slight. A somewhat wider disparity was found for weavers 
in a group of Southern States (South Carolina, Alabama, and Georgia), 
where women’s wages were only 71 per cent. of men’s, and for women 
spinners in the State of New York, where the proportion was 70 per 
cent. 

On the other hand, the pottery * and foundry ® industries show 
very wide differentials, varying considerably from one occupation 





1 “ Wages and Hours of Labour in the Manufacture of Wools and Worsted 
Goods, 1932, ”’ in Monthly Labour Review, Vol. 35, pp. 628-636. 

2 “ Wages and Hours of Labour in the Cotton Goods Manufacturing Industry, 
1930-1982,’ in Monthly Labour Review, Vol. 35, pp. 150-156. 

’ “ Wages and Hours of Labour in the Manufacture of Silk and Rayon Goods, 
1933,” in Monthly Labour Review, Vol. 37, pp. 1171-1181. 

* “ Wages and Hours of Labour in the Pottery Industry, 1925-1932,” in 
Monthly Labour Review, Vol. 36, pp. 8538-862. 

§ “ Hours and Earnings in Foundries and Machine Shops, 1933,’ in Monthly 
Labour Review, Vol. 37, pp. 1459-1474. 
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to another. It may be noted that in the latter industry there are 
comparatively few occupations in which both men and women are 
employed. 

The general impression left by these enquiries is that of great 
diversity in local practices, and it is difficult to draw any broad con- 
clusions. Nevertheless, it is fairly obvious that in 1982 or at the begin- 
ning of 1933 sex discrimination in respect of wages was very common. 
The few exceptions are found in the most widely varying conditions, 
sometimes at the lowest end of the scale (rayon industry), sometimes 
on one of the higher levels (wool manufacture), sometimes where women 
formed the greater part of the labour employed (boarders in the 
hosiery industry in New York State, in Minnesota and Wisconsin, 
and in New Jersey formed 96, 75, and 72 per cent. respectively of the 
total labour employed in the occupation), and sometimes where they 
formed only a very small minority (rayon spinners in Maryland 
formed only 25 per cent. of all the spinners in the State). It is therefore 
difficult to trace the causes to which these exceptions should be at- 
tributed. But there seems to be nothing to prevent the possibility 
of their becoming the rule. 

The low level of women’s wages which has always prevailed in the 
United States, and had tended to sink still further during the depres- 
sion, had been a matter of official concern for a number of years. In 
several States attempts were made to remedy it by the only method 
available under the Federal Constitution, the introduction of special 
legislation for women. Acts prescribing minimum wages for women 
were promulgated in 15 States between 1912 and 1923, but many 
of them were contested as unconstitutional, and at the beginning 
of 1983, when women’s wages were being dragged down further and 
further by the depression, only. 6 of these State laws were still in force. 
In view of the gravity of the situation in 1983, however, 7 States 
introduced or reintroduced into their legislation, in terms wide enough 
to comply with the requirements of the Constitution, provisions to 
establish minimum wage rates for women. With a view to co-ordinating 
their efforts and standardising at least these locally fixed rates, the 
authorities of the States in which such legislation was in force also 
made contact with each other through two special conferences ; but 
they were defenceless against the competition of States without any 
similar system of minimum rates and remained in the small minority 
of 13 States out of 48. 

Moreover, although the setting of a minimum rate for women 
in individual States can prevent women’s wages from falling too far 
below a certain level, it cannot adjust the scale of women’s wages 
to that of men’s and does little if anything to eliminate competition 
between the sexes. 

The National Industrial Recovery Act, which provided for the 
establishment of codes of fair competition in every trade and industry, 
transferred the problem of women’s wages on to another plane. From 
that time onwards, the payment of lower wages for work done by 
women became an undesirable trade practice the suppression of which 
seemed imperative. 
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There is little doubt that President Roosevelt and his Adminis- 
tration intended to adopt the principle of “ equal pay for equal work ” 
as a basic feature of the wage-fixing provisions of the codes. This 
was in harmony with the long established policy of the Women’s 
Bureau of the United States Department of Labour, which ever since 
its creation had tried to establish the principle that payment should 
be based on the value of the work irrespective of the worker’s sex, 
as the only means of preventing the disequilibrium of the labour 
market which is bound to result from the existence of workers paid 
according to different standards. 


The Secretary for Labour herself, Miss Frances Perkins, declared 
on taking office that she intended to fight the system of the “ double 
standard of wages ”’, under which women’s rates are lower than men’s. * 
Mrs. Roosevelt, too, who had always been warmly interested in 
women’s labour problems and helped by her personal influence to 
bring home the need for improvement in the bad conditions of labour 
prevailing for women, also publicly expressed the conviction, when 
the recovery programme was first initiated, that the “ New Deal” 
could be established on no other basis. * 


The principle of sex equality was, in fact, laid down in the Presi- 
dent’s Re-employment Agreement. This provisional code, which was 
intended to speed up the recovery programme and was to be applied 
to every industry that did not submit its own code of fair competition 
for the President’s approval, prescribes in Article 5 common minimum 
rates of wages for all workers without distinction of sex. 


There is no doubt that the Administration subsequently did what 
it could to impose the same principle during the drafting of the special 
codes for individual industries ; but these codes were produced as a 
result of a compromise between divergent interests, and it was 
obviously to the employers’ interest to retain the right to employ 
female labour at lower rates. Hence, although the wording of the rele- 
vant provisions adopted in the codes seldom expressly contradicts 
the principle of sex equality, it frequently leaves loop-holes for evasion. 
At the same time, however, the attempted reform is notable enough 
to justify a closer examination of the position. 

As regards the fixing of minimum wage rates, it may be noted 
that most of the codes hitherto adopted — 155 out of 203 adopted 
up to 1 January 1984, or nearly 77 per cent. — follow the President’s 
Agreement in fixing minimum rates common to both sexes; these 
include the codes for such important woman-employing industries as 
textile and glass manufacturing. A growing proportion of codes, 
however, fix separate minima for men and for women. Of the 208 
codes adopted up to 1 January 1934 °*, 48 or 28 per cent. fix double 





? Cf. in particular New York Times, 15 Oct. 1983, p. 36. 
2 Idem, 12 Aug. 1933. 


3 Cf. UniTep States DEPARTMENT OF LaBouR, WOMEN’S Bureau: Mimeo. 1160, 
1179, 1199, 1218, 1235, 1250,.and 1265; “ Analysis by Subject of Miscellaneous 
Labour Provisions in N.R.A. Codes ’’ ; Mimeo. 1178, 1190, 1202, 1230, and 1268 : 
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standards for all workers in the United States or for those in specified 
areas. The frequency of these provisions seems to have increased in 
the later batches of codes. Separate minimum rates for the two sexes 
are set in 16 out of 89 or 17 per cent. of the codes approved up to 
2 November 1938 ; in 13 out of 51 or 25 per cent. of those approved 
from 2 to 27 November ; in 13 out of 41 or 30 per cent. of those approved 
from 27 November to 21 December ; and in 6 out of 22 or 27 per cent. 
of those approved from 21 December to the end of the year. A propor- 
tion of 25 to 80 per cent. appears to have been maintained in sub- 
sequent codes. It has not been possible to consult all those between 
Nos. 208 and 281, but out of the next batch, Nos. 281 to 300, 23 out 
of 69, or 80 per cent., fix different minimum rates for the two 
sexes. 

It must however be noted that the first codes adopted are by far 
the most important from the point of view of the number of workers 
covered. } 

When different minimum hourly rates are fixed for the two sexes 
the rate prescribed is in the vast majority of cases 5 cents lower for 
women. The following rates are the most common: men 40 cents, 
women 35 ; men 87% cents, women 324% ; men 30 cents, women 25 ; 
and more rarely, men 274% cents, women 224, women’s wages thus 
being from 12% to 18 per cent. lower than men’s. Smaller differentials 
are found under certain codes (2% cents in the luggage and fancy 
leather goods and saddlery industries, and under the amended code 
for the wallpaper industry) and larger ones in others (e.g. men 38 cents, 
women 80 cents, in the American match industry). 

The sex differential thus established is no doubt often smaller 
than that which previously existed in practice *, but it is still appre- 
ciable. 

It is true that almost all the codes fixing different minimum rates 
(all, in fact, except that for the coat and suit industry, the provision 
having been restored in the amended code for the wallpaper industry) 
also provide that these differentials must not be interpreted as estab- 
lishing sex discrimination and that where women and men do the same 
work they must be paid at the same rate. A similar provision occurs 
in many of the codes that fix minimum rates applicable to both 





“ Analysis of Wage Provisions in N.R.A. Codes ”’ ; and Mimeo. 1294 ; “ Summary 
of Certain Miscellaneous Labour Provisions in the 203 N.R.A. Codes approved 
up to 1 January 1934, ”’ 

1 As early as 26 August 1933, the National Recovery Administration estimated 
that more than 80 per cent. of all American industry was operating under a code 
or a modification of the President’s Re-employment Agreement (Release No. 525 
of the National Recovery Administration). 

2 See above the statistics of wages in 1932, in particular for the leather industry, 
the code for which fixes different minima for men and women in the North only, 
with hourly rates of 40 cents for men and 35 cents for women, and for the boot 
and shoe industry, in which the hourly rates are fixed as follows : towns of over 
250,000 population, men 37 cents, women 32% cents; towns of 20,000-250,000 
population, men 364% cents, women 81%, cents ; towns of less than 20,000 popula- 
tion and in the South, men 35 cents, women 30 cents. 
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sexes alike, a fact showing that the National Recovery Administration 
intends to establish the principle of sex equality not only for the 
minimum rates but also for the higher rates earned by skilled 
workers. 

In actual practice, however, even when the principle of sex equality 
is clearly expressed, it is easy for the employer to make some minor 
adjustment in the work assigned to the two sexes enabling him to pay 
lower rates to women, and there can be no doubt that the existence 
of wage differentials based on sex tends to encourage such devices, 
According to reports on the codes published by the Women’s Bureau 
of the Department of Labour, evasion of this kind has been widely 
practised. 

Presumably to prevent the recurrence of this practice in future 
a new clause was introduced in some of the codes published after 
some weeks’ experience of the working of the earlier ones, providing 
that the code authority should within 90 days file with the Adminis- 
trator a description of all occupations in which both men and women 
are employed. This provision, however, is not a common one, appearing 
in only 6 out of the 203 codes adopted during 1933. 


Again, to prevent employers from replacing men in certain occu- 
pations by women paid at lower rates, a few codes (5 out of the first 
203) provide that where women displace men they must receive the 
same rate as the men displaced. These provisions, if generally applied, 
would undoubtedly make it more difficult for employers to violate 
the spirit while respecting the letter of the codes. 


On the other hand, the codes contain certain provisions which, 
while not expressly establishing a sex discrimination, have resulted 
in practice in allowing lower rates to be paid to women. Such are the 
provisions setting lower rates for persons engaged on “ light work ”’, 
who are usually women, or for specified kinds of easy work also nor- 
mally done by women. Another provision included in a few codes 
seems to have had the same effect, namely, that allowing the payment 
of reduced rates, sometimes as much as 25 per cent. lower, to workers 
who at 15 July 1929 were receiving wages lower than the minimum 
set by the code, since these workers were almost exclusively women. 
All these arrangements tend to preserve the undesirable practice 
which the codes were intended to abolish. 

The following summary, based on the publications of the Women’s 
Bureau of the United States Department of Labour ', shows those of 
the 208 codes adopted up to 1 January 1984 which contain wage 
differentials based on sex or have resulted in practice in establishing 
sex discrimination. 


I. Wages definitely fixed by sex (48 codes). 


(a) The following codes state that there shall be no discrimination 
on the basis of sex where women do the same work or “ sub- 





1 See note 3 on p. 817 above. 
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stantially the same work” as men, but these codes do in fact fix 


wages on the basis of sex (43 codes) : 


Advertising specialty 
American match 
Anti-friction bearing * 
Asbestos 

Asphalt shingle (etc.) 
Automotive parts (etc.) 
Boot and shoe 

Business furniture * 
Chinaware 

Coated abrasives 

Copper and brass mill products 
Crown 

Excelsior (etc.) 
Fabricated metal (etc.)* 
Farm equipment 

Floor (etc.) tile * 
Folding paper box ? 
Funeral supply 

Fur dressing (etc.) 

Gas appliances * 
Grinding wheel 
Imported date 

Leather 


Linoleum (etc.) base 

Luggage 

Malleable iron 

Newsprint 

Non-ferrous foundry 

Office equipment 

Paint (etc.) lacquer 

Paper distributing trade ? 

Paper and pulp 

Paperboard * 

Paper stationery and tablet manu- 
facturing ? 

Piano 

Pyrotechnic 

Saddlery 

Salt 

Set-up paper box? 

Shoe (etc.) cement 

Valve and fittings 

Wallpaper * 

Washing (etc.) machine 

Wax paper? 


* These codes state that where women displace men they are to receive the same rate as the 


men displaced. 


* These codes state that the Code Authority shall in the 90 days file with the Administrator 
a description of all occupations in which both men and women are employed. 


* Amended code. 


(b) In the following codes, lower rates are set for “ females not 
doing the same work as males”, on “light work”, “light 
repetitive work ”, or similar qualification (9 codes) : 


Anti-friction bearing 
Asbestos 
Automobile 

Coated abrasives 
Excelsior (etc.) 


Farm equipment 
Piano 

Rayon (etc.) dyeing 
Valve and fittings 


(c) In the following codes, lower rates are set for women on 
certain listed occupations, or in certain divisions of industry (5 codes) : 


Business furniture 
Coat and suit 
Hardwood distillation 


II. Provisions resulting in sex discrimination in codes not fixing wages 
by sex (21 codes). 


(a) The following codes provide that workers who on 15 July 1929 
were paid less than the Code minimum may receive a minimum 


Pyrotechnic 
Saddlery 
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below that of the Code, but not less than the amount received on 
15 July 1929 : 


Can (for Hawaii only, no absolute Limestone (South only) 


minimum) Lumber and timber 
Canning and packing machinery Machine tool and forging machinery 
Cap and closure Motor vehicle retailing (mechan- 
Cement ics only) 
Compressed air Motor vehicle storage (mechanics 
Electrical and artisans only) 
Electric (etc.) battery Pump 
Glass container Rubber tire 
Heat exchange Scientific apparatus 


(b) The following codes fix a lower rate for “light work” or “ light 
repetitive work ” (8 codes) : 


Buff and polishing wheel Gas cock 
Buffing and polishing composition 


(c) The following codes set a lower rate for certain listed occupa- 
tions (more likely to be done by women than by men) : 


Soap and glycerine — wrapping, packing, and filing. 


The insertion of these provisions in the codes and the results to 
which they have led have met with vigorous criticism from all quarters 
concerned. At the hearings called on 28 February by General Johnson 
to elicit constructive criticism and suggestions on the codes, the 
National Women’s Trade Union League presented him with a memo- 
randum protesting against the wage differentials by sex, which was 
endorsed by nine other large women’s or mixed organisations. * 


After describing various forms of discrimination authorised by the 
codes and directly or indirectly allowing the payment of lower rates 
to women workers, this memorandum goes on to show the undesirable 
results of the compromises adopted. It notes that the differentials 
affect a large number of women, since they appear in codes for indus- 
tries which employ a large proportion of women (American match, 
84 per cent. ; boot and shoe, 41 per cent. ; chewing gum, 60 per cent., 
etc.) or in those for industries employing very great numbers of workers 
so that a small percentage may nevertheless represent a large number 
of women, as in the malleable iron industry, where the proportion of 
women is only 2.8 per cent. but represents 12,000 workers. 


As a result of this discrimination, women who perform skilled 
work in certain industries (e.g. the electrical industry) are paid less 





1 The American Federation of Teachers, the American Nurses’ Association, 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, the National Board of the Young Wom- 
en’s Christian Association, the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, the 
National Consumers’ League, the National Education Association, the National 
Federation of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, and the National League 
of Woman Voters. 
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than unskilled men, since although the Administration doubtless 
intended that the lower minimum wage set for women should apply 
only to unskilled workers, in practice it has been applied to nearly 
all women. In this connection the memorandum refers to the report 
for the paper industry covering the first four-week period of operation 
under the code, which shows that the average hourly wages for semi- 
skilled women oscillated, according to the occupation, around the 
minimum rate of 88 cents prescribed by the code (88 cents for men), 
and was even as low as 82 or 81 cents for women in several occupations, 
in virtue of the clause permitting a rate lower than the minimum 
allowed in the code for workers who received less than 40 cents an 
hour in July 1929 and who were in fact almost exclusively women. 


It is also pointed out that the wording of the provision authorising 
payment of lower rates for “ light repetitive work ” permits women 
working on a delicate light adjustment such as assembling a watch 
mechanism to be paid wages lower than the minimum paid for men 
doing the most unskilled kind of labour. 

This discrimination, states the memorandum, is unfair not only 
to women but to all the workers, because it encourages employers 
to replace men by women workers to whom they can pay lower rates. 
To remedy the position the National Women’s Trade Union League 
demands that in future the minimum set for unskilled workers shall 
be an unqualified minimum and that the codes already approved 
which contain differentials in any form by sex shall be so amended 
that all unskilled workers are paid at the same rate ; it also urges that 
some system should be established by which the plants operating 
under the codes report a list of occupations with the number and sex 
of the workers in these occupations, so that a single minimum rate 
can be justly applied to the appropriate occupation (i.e. evidently 
the less skilled occupations) and sex differentials eliminated. 


The National Consumers’ League also protested at its Conference 
held in December 1933 against the insertion in the codes of wage 
differentials based on the sex of the worker ; and, more recently, the 
Minimum Wage Committee of the Federal Conference on Labour 
Legislation demanded as a means of protecting wage standards that 
all wage differentials based on sex should be removed from the codes. 


It is scarcely to be wondered at that the campaign initiated in the 
United States against a custom so firmly embedded in the industrial 
system as the practice of paying lower rates to women workers should 
not immediately have had satisfactory results. But at least the problem 
has now been clearly stated, and there are good grounds for hoping 
that the joint efforts of the workers directly concerned, to whom their 
trade unions have sounded the alarm, and of the Administration, 
which is undoubtedly favourable to the reform, will lead to a rapid 
improvement in the situation, in spite of the grave difficulties which 
have still to be overcome before the principle concerned can be effec- 
tively translated into practice. It is hardly necessary to stress the 
widespread interest which a successful reform in this field would 
have as an example to other countries. 
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Social Services in Chile 


The volume recently published by the International Labour Office 
under the title International Survey of Social Services ! does not include 
a ——— on the social services of Chile. The Office had prepared 
a draft and submitted it to the Chilean Government for any corrections 
and additions which might be necessary. Owing to the fact that it had 
proved impossible to return the whole of the corrected draft in time before 
the volume went to press, the Chilean monograph had unfortunately to 
be omitted. Subsequently the Office received a considerable mass of infor- 
mation, including statistics of most services down to the end. of 1932, 
With these materials the following monograph has been prepared on 
approximately the same plan as that which was applied in Inter- 
national Survey, save that statistics covering a number of years have 
been given where available. 


STATISTICS OF POPULATION 


CENSUS OF 27 NOVEMBER 1930: OCCUPIED POPULATION CLASSIFIED 
BY OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS AND INDUSTRIAL STATUS 
















































Occupational group Employers dedaaion Pad. 8 Total 
Agriculture and fishing 149,877 11,139 845,825 | 506,341 
Mining 1,677 7,559 68,333 77,569 
Industry 92,719 19,129 184,353 296,201 
Commerce 73,428 48,788 25,590 147,806 
Navigation 804 8,085 11,661 15,550 
Communications 8,083 11,422 34,725 54,230 
Defence -- — oo 20,802 
Administration — — — 48,833 
Liberal professions —_ — — 27,465 
Domestic service — — = 96,801 
Other and undefined = = -- 46,216 

Occupied population _ —_— —_ 1,387,814 

Total population 4,287,445 
1 Studies and Reports, Series M (Social Insurance), No. 11. Geneva, 1983. 


xxi + 688 pp. Price 15s.; $4. 
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SoctaL INSURANCE 


I. Workmen’s Compensation 
(1) Legal Basis. 
Employers’ liability for occupational accidents was established 
by Act No. 8170 of 27 December 1916. This Act was amended in 1924, 
and is now embodied in Title II of Book Two of the Labour Code (Act 
No. 178 of 18 May 1981). 


(2) Scope. 

The employer is liable for accidents to salaried employees, wage 
earners, and apprentices in every industry or employment. 

The only exceptions are employments which, by their nature, are 
of short duration, and in which not more than three persons are 
engaged. 


(3) Administration. 


The employer may insure with the accident insurance section 
of the National Savings Bank, a mutual insurance association, or a 
Chilean mutual insurance company, which must satisfy the conditions 
respecting organisation and security laid down by the Department 
of Social Welfare. 

An employer who fails to insure his workers is bound, in case of 
an accident causing death or permanent incapacity, to give security 
to the National Savings Bank for the payment of pensions ; he must 
also make a contribution to the guarantee fund, out of which compen- 
sation owed by defaulting employers or insurance carriers is paid. 


(4) Financial Resources. 


All expenses arising out of workmen’s compensation are borne 
by employers. 


(5) Benefits. 


An occupational accident is defined as any injury suffered by an 
employed person which arises out of or in the course of his employment. 
The liability of the employer also extends to diseases directly caused 
by the exercise of any occupation. 

The basic wage for the purpose of computing compensation may 
not be more than 3,000 pesos a year or less than 600 pesos. 

The employer must pay the cost of medical and surgical treatment 
and medicaments until the. injured person is healed or declared per- 
manently incapacitated, and must also provide necessary orthopaedic 
appliances. 

In case of temporary incapacity, the injured person is entitled to 
half his wages from the day of the accident for a maximum period 
of one year, 
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In case of permanent total incapacity, compensation takes the form 
of a life pension equal to 60 per cent. of wages. 

In case of permanent partial incapacity, compensation takes the 
form of a lump sum, which cannot exceed two years’ wages. 

In case of death, the widow and each child are entitled to pensions 
equal to 20 per cent. of wages ; the total of the pensions cannot exceed 
80 per cent. of wages. In the absence of a widow or children, other 
relatives are entitled to pensions, the total of which cannot exceed 
30 per cent. of wages. 


(6) Statistics. 


(a) The total number of wage earners, salaried employees, and 
apprentices subject to the workmen’s compensation law in 19382 was 
1,224,083, excluding seamen and fishermen. 


(b) In 19382 the number of compensated accidents was about 
12,000, the total cash compensation awarded being about $3,600,000, 
and the average per case being $300. 


(c) Although insurance is optional, practically all industrial, 
commercial, and agricultural undertakings are insured. The premium 
income of the principal insurance carriers in 1980 and 1931 was as 
follows : 








Carrier . 1930 1931 
$ iy 
La Industrial 855,099 645,216 
El Sol de Chile 2,057,524 905,268 
Accident Section of National Savings Bank 4,109,819 3,843,576 

















II. Workers’ Sickness, Invalidity, and Old-Age Insurance 
(1) Legal Basis. 


Compulsory insurance for workers against sickness, invalidity, 
and old age was instituted by Act No. 4054 of 8 September 1924. 
The text of the law, incorporating a few amendments, was codified 
by Decree No. 34 of 22 January 1926. 


(2) Scope. 

Insurance is compulsory for all employed persons under the age 
of 65 whose remuneration does not exceed 8,000 pesos a year and who 
are not covered by special schemes. 

Voluntary insurance is open to all other persons subject to the 
same age and remuneration limit. 

Insured persons may, by paying an extra contribution, insure the 
provision of medical treatment and drugs for their families. 
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(3) Administration. 

The scheme is administered by the Compulsory Insurance Fund, 
which has local agencies in the provincial towns. The governing 
body of the Fund consists of the Minister of the Interior, or his deputy, 
and three representatives of employers, three of the insured persons, 
and a representative of the medical profession, all appointed by the 
Government. 


(4) Financial Resources. 


The scheme is financed, on the one hand, by a triple contribution 
from the employer, the insured person, and the State, and on the other, 
by the yield of a special tax. 

The triple contribution amounts to 6 per cent. of wages, of which 
8 per cent. is borne by the employer, 2 per cent. by the insured per- 
son, and 1 per cent. by the State. 

The special tax is equal to 1 per cent. on all payments made by 
the State or communes, save for the service of foreign debts, public 
assistance, and public education. 


(5) Benefits. 
The scheme covers the risks of sickness, maternity, invalidity, 


and old age. School meals are provided for the children of insured 
persons at the expense of the Fund. 


(a) Sickness. 


1. Medical benefit, comprising treatment and the supply of 
drugs, or hospital treatment, is granted to the insured person, from 
the first day of sickness, for a period of 26 weeks, which may be 
extended up to one year. 


2. Sickness benefit is payable from the fifth day of the illness, 
or, if the illness lasts more than a week, from the first day. During 
the first week, the benefit is equal to the wage itself, during the second 
week to half the wage, and during the following weeks to a quarter 
of the wage. The maximum duration of the payment of sickness 
benefit is the same as for the grant of medical benefit. 


8. Funeral benefit of 300 pesos on death of insured person. 


(b) Maternity. 


1. Medical benefit is granted to insured women before, during 
and after confinement. 


2. Maternity benefit is payable to insured women at the rate 
of half the wage during the two weeks before and after confinement. 


8. A nursing bonus is payable to insured women at the rate 
of a quarter of the wage, on the expiry of maternity benefit, during 
a maximum period of eight months. 
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(c) Invalidity. 


An invalidity pension is granted in case of permanent total inca- 
pacity for work, provided that two years’ contributions have been 
paid in respect of the insured person. 


The rates of the pension are as follows : 


10 or more years’ contributions: 100 per cent. of wage. 


5 99 bh] $9 9° 75 99 bP] be 3° 
2 3° 99 99 $9 50 99 9°? bP] be 
(d) Old Age. 


1. The old-age pension is formed by accumulating in the account 
of each insured person that part of the triple contribution which he 
himself pays, namely, 2 per cent. of his wage. It becomes payable 
at the age of 55, 60, or 65, at the choice of the insured person. 


2. Ifthe insured person so desires, his pension may be calculated 
on the repayable capital basis, and in that case the capital is paid 
to his family if he dies before reaching the pensionable age. 

(6) Statistics. 


(a) Number of Insured Persons. 








31 Dec. Men Women Total 
1925 106,204 42,365 148,569 
1926 880,032 116,770 496,802 
1927 553,920 169,014 722,934 
1928 701,654 223,247 924,901 
1929 801,353 276,211 1,077,564 
1930 881,788 321,074 1,202,862 
1931 910,436 345,671 1,256,107 




















(b) Number and Amount of Pensions. 


1. Invalidity Pensions. Up to 81 December 1931, 527 invalidity 
pensions had been granted, as follows : 


Year Number 
1928 31 
1929 58 
1930 166 


1931 272 
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Meanwhile, 58 pensioners died, and the total number of pensions 
in payment at the end of 1981 was 469; of these 28 averaged $150 
a month and, five years’ insurance having been completed, represented 
75 per cent. of the basic wage ; the remainder averaged $100 a month, 
or 50 per cent. of the basic wage. 


2. Old-Age Pensions. Up to 31 December 1931, 831 old-age 
pensions had been granted. In almost all cases, however, not the 
pension, but its capital value, was paid, since the period elapsing 
since the commencement of the scheme has been too brief to enable 
persons to acquire the right to pensions of an appreciable amount ; 
the total of the capital sums thus paid up to the above date was 
$250,000. 


(c) Income ($000’s). 














’ 
prem = Employ-| State Tax of 
Year ers’ contri- | 1 percent. | Inter- Other | Total 
contri- bu- on public est 
Compul- | Volun- | butions tions purchases 
sory tary 











1925-1926; 13,944 255 | 22,5380 | 10,621 1,757 1,250 40 | 50,397 
1927 15,662 816 | 22,386 9,849 2,340 3,652 78 | 54,283 
1928 20,941 1,082 | 29,598 | 13,075 3,443 5,386; 156 | 73,681 
1929 25,830 1,744 | 36,997 | 17,389 4,508 8,771) 1,358 | 96,597 
1930 24,979 1,814 | 35,266 | 16,297 5,253 12,481; 182 | 96,272 
1931 15,222 1,069 | 22,672 | 10,105 2,867 15,671 49 | 67,655 


1932 12,873 816 | 19,540 | 8,753 2,480 15,104; 502 | 60,068 






































(d) Eapenditure ($000’s). 














ME ene ee be 
| 
1925-1926 11,384 — 4,647 16,031 
1927 22,220 see 6,137 28,357 
1928 26,487 10 5,722 32,219 
1929 33,947 42 6,335 40,324 
1930 32,906 176 7,550 40,632 
1931 23,393 517 6,890 30,800 
1932 25,893 914 8,085 34,892 
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(e) Balance Sheet at 31 December 1932 ($000’s). 



















Assets Liabilities 

Cash in hand 5,298 || Reserve fund at 31 Dec.1931: 

On deposit 19,000 Old-age pensions in pay- 
Investments : ment 1,257 
Real property 5,902 Future old-age pensions 119,599 
Bonds 180,313 Refund of contributions 22,915 

Shares 8,008 Invalidity pensions in pay- 
Furniture and fittings 1,951 ment 5,618 
Contributions of State for Future invalidity pensions 53,563 
1929, 1930, 1931, and 1982, Hospital building fund 20,308 
unpaid 46,416 Other reserve funds 26,066 

Other assets 11,607 —_—_—_} 

249,821 
Balance of income in 1982 25,176 
Other liabilities 8,993 
278,490 278,490 























III. Compulsory Provident Scheme for Salaried Employees 


(1) Legal Basis. 


The compulsory provident scheme for salaried employees in private 
undertakings was established by Act. No. 188 of 31 December 1924 ; 
this Act has been several times amended, and the text has been codi- 
fied by Decree No. 857 of 1925. 


(2) Scope. 


The Act applies to all salaried employees, between the ages of 
14 and 50, in private undertakings. A salaried employee is defined 
as a person performing work in which the intellectual effort predomi- 
nates over the physical effort. 

The only exceptions are salaried employees in agriculture, who 
are covered by the general scheme of compulsory insurance, and 
journalists, who are covered by the compulsory provident scheme 
for State officials and journalists. 


(83) Administration. 


The scheme is administered by a governing body, consisting of 
the Minister of Finance, the manager, the Chief of the Department 
of Social Welfare, and four representatives of employees and one 
of their employers, appointed by the Government. 

Large undertakings are empowered to establish their own auxiliary 
funds on condition that benefits at least as high as those prescribed 
by the law are provided. 
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(4) Financial Resources. 


A retirement account is opened for every employee, and to it 
are credited his own contributions, those of his employer, and the 
interest on the sums accumulating in it. 

The employee’s contribution is made up as follows : 

(i) 5 per cent. of his salary ; 

(ii) 25 per cent. of his share in the profits of the undertaking ; 

(iii) half the first month’s salary on entering employment ; 

(iv) half the increase in the first month’s salary, whenever the 
salary is raised. 

The employer’s contribution is equal to 5 per cent. of the employee’s 


salary. 
Every employee is also obliged to insure his life with an insurance 


company approved by the governing body. 


(5) Benefits. 
The employee is entitled to draw the sum standing to his credit 
in his retirement account in any of the following circumstances : 
(i) after 30 years’ service, or on reaching the age of 50 ; 
(ii) in case of invalidity ; 
(iii) when he has ceased to be employed for two years ; 
(iv) when he has been resident abroad for one year. 


In case of death the sum is paid to his heirs. 
The amount of his life insurance policy must not be less than 


5,000 pesos. 


(6) Statistics. 
(a) Provident Fund. 


1. The following table shows the movement of the retirement 
accounts : 











Nember-ef Accumulated contributions ($000’s) 
31 Dec. accounts 

(members) Employees’ Employers’ Total 
1928 69,875 57,812 46,810 104,622 
1929 76,646 74,404 58,880 133,284 
1930 78,716 86,563 67,787 154,350 
1931 74,802 83,053 66,669 149,722 
1932 75,996 76,265 62,069 138,334 
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members (in $000’s) are shown in the following table : 


881 


2. The refunds of sums standing to the retirement accounts of 












































Occasion of refund 1928 1929 1930 1931 1982 

Death 480 693 844 867 993 
Age 50 or 30 years’ service 1,591 2,319 8,728 6,446 | . 6,348 | 
Invalidity 221 194 809 481 450 
Residence abroad 1,842 | 2,501 | 2,738 | 3,657 |° 2,159 
Cessation of employment 2,580 8,517 9,880 | 14,068 7,880 
Other 66 82 108 | ° 182) (4:98 

Total 6,730 9,306 17,107 | 25,651'| 17,428. 

(b) Auxiliary Funds. 


1. The number of auxiliary funds in 1928, 1929, and 1980 was 
21, and the number of retirement accounts in those funds was about 


7,500. 


2. The following table shows the annual income of the retire- 
ment accounts, the sums refunded from those accounts during the 
year, and the accumulated balance at the end of the year ($000’s): 
































Annual contributions Other Accumu- 
31 Dec. Interest receipts Refunds lated 
Employees’ | Employers’ balance 
1928 2,467 1,885 599 206 1,827 25,021 
1929 4,286 2,987 1,434 663 4,279 80,112 
1930 8,975 2,839 1,467 875 6,997 81,771 











IV. Retirement and Provident Fund of State Railways 


(1) 


Legal Basis. 


A compulsory retirement and provident scheme for the staff 
of the State railways was established by Act No. 3379 of 10 May 
1918, which has been amended notably by Act. No. 3997 of 4 January 
1924, Legislative Decree No. 385 of 12 March 1925, and Act Noi 4886 
of 9 September 1930. 
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(2) Scope. 
(a) Retirement Section. 


Membership of the retirement section is compulsory for the follow- 
ing categories of the staff of the State railways : 


(i) salaried employees ; 

(ii) train and workshop staff, when they have been employed for 
at least pne year ; 

(iii) the staff of the Fund. 

Membership is voluntary for other categories of the railway 
staff. | 


; 
{ 


(b) Provident Section. 


The advantages of the provident section are available to all mem- 
bers of the retirement section, to persons retired on account of length 
of service, age, or invalidity, and also to members of the mutual 
benefit societies of the railway staff. 


(8) Administration. 


The Retirement and Provident Fund is administered, under the 
supervision of the State, by a governing body of nine members, includ- 
ing six employed persons. 


(4) Financial Resources. 
(a) Retirement Section. 
The general retirement fund is financed from the following sources : 


(i) a deduction of 5 per cent. from remuneration ; 

(ii) half the first month’s remuneration on entering employment ; 

(iii) half the increase in the first month’s remuneration, whenever 
the rate of remuneration is raised ; 

(iv) an annual contribution from the railways equal to 5 per cent. 
of remuntration ; 

(v) an annual subsidy from the railways equal to 1% per mille 
of their gross takings ; 

(vi). miscellaneous items of income ; 

(vii) interest on the above. 


'(b) Provident Section. 


The general provident fund is financed from the following sources : 


(i) savings resulting from reduced remuneration of persons on 
sick leave ; 
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(ii) an annual subsidy from the railways equal to 1 per mille of 
their gross takings ; 
(iii) special subsidies voted by the railways or the State ; 


(iv) miscellaneous items of income ; : 
(v) interest on the above. 
The provident section also accumulates in individual accounts 


a compulsory deduction of 5 per cent. from all penstons in excess of 
$800 a month. 


(5) Benefits. 
(a) Retirement Section. 


The resources of the general retirement fund are accumulated in 
the individual accounts of members. The amount standing to the 
credit of a member in his account is refunded to him in the following 
cases : 


(i) on voluntary retirement (in all cases he receives his own contri- 
butions plus interest thereon, but the proportion which he receives 
of the remainder of the sum standing to his account depends on the 
length of his service) ; 


(ii) after 35 years’ service or on reaching the age of 60 ; 

(iii) on abolition of post ; 

(iv) in case of invalidity. 

If the beneficiary desires, the sum is used to purchase a life annuity. 
In case of death the sum is paid to his heirs, the shares of persons under 


18 being converted into temporary pensions terminating at the age 
of 18. 


(b) Provident Section. 


The resources of the general provident fund are devoted to the 
following objects : 


(i) assistance of families of deceased members by way of funeral 
grants, and supplementing the pensions of children ; 


(ii) provision of subsidies in aid of the individual accounts of 
invalids ; 
(ili) provision of subsidies for staff mutual benefit societies. 


The sums accumulated in the individual accounts of retired or 
invalid members are paid to their heirs in case of death. 


(6) Statistics. 
(a) Retirement Section. 


1. The number of compulsory members at the end of 1980 was 
14,700. 
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‘ 2, Income ($000’s). 





Annual contributions of : 





Members Railways 





8,389 4,382 11,205 
3,807 4,845 12,2238 


8,797 4,899 12,853 


























8. Expenditure ($000’s). 





Administrative expenses 
































4. Accumulated Funds ($000’s). 





Year Retirement funds * 








1928 52,493 628 58,121 
1929 57,785 475 58,260 


1930 63,834 1,011 64,845 




















+ The annual increase in the amount of the retirement funds is less than the annual income 
of the funds by the amount of the refunds to members, and of the expenses. 


(b) Provident Section. 
1. Income ($000’s). 





1 tributi i 
Year oan ius on Other receipts 





256 


279 


245 





























Administrative 
expenses 





564 




















Accumulated Funds ($000’s). 





Provident fund Reserve fund 





1,483 970 
2,018 


4,373 




















4. The provident accounts of retired and invalid members are 
not included in the above tables. In 1930 the deductions from pensions 
credited to these accounts amounted to $552,000, and the sums 


standing to the credit of these members in these accounts at the end 
of the year amounted to $2,800,000. 


V. National Fund for Civil Servants and Journalists 
(1) Legal Basis. 


The compulsory provident scheme for public officials and journalists 
was established by Legislative Decree No. 454 of 14 July 1925. The 
text of this law and its amendments as regards civil servants were 
codified by Legislative Decree No. 1840 bis of 6 August 19380. 


(2) Scope. 

As regards journalists, Legislative Decree No. 767 of 17 December 
1925 remains in force. The scheme covers all civil servants whose 
salaries are provided for in the State budget and all persons, here 
called journalists, employed by undertakings which publish peri- 
odicals. 


(3) Administration. 


The Fund is an autonomous institution administered by a governing 
body, consisting of seven persons appointed by the President of the 
Republic, namely, five representatives of civil servants and two of 
journalists, under the chairmanship of a Minister. 
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(4) Financial Resources. 


The Fund is divided into two sections, one for civil servants and 
the other for journalists, which are financially independent. 


(a) Civil Servants’ Section. 

The pension fund of the civil servants’ section is maintained from 
the following sources : 

(i) a deduction of 10 per cent. from salaries ; 

(ii) a State contribution of 4 per cent. of salaries ; 

(iii) a deduction of 10 per cent. from pensions ; 

(iv) half the first month’s salary on entering the service ; 

(v) half the increase in the first month’s salary whenever the salary 
is raised ; 

(vi) savings resulting from reduced salary of persons on sick leave ; 

(vii) lump-sum death benefits (life insurance) unpaid in the absence 
of qualified survivors ; 

(viii) miscellaneous items of income ; 

(ix) interest on the above. 

During the years 1932 and 1933 the deduction of 10 per cent. from 
salaries was reduced to 5 per cent. by temporary legislation. 


(b) Journalists’ Section. 

The pension fund of the journalists’ section is maintained from the 
following sources : 

(i) a deduction of 5 per cent. from salaries ; 

(ii) an employer’s contribution of equal amount ; 

(iii) an employer’s contribution of 10 per cent. of the gross profits 
of the undertaking ; 

(iv) half the first month’s salary on entering employment ; 

(v) half the increase in the first month’s salary whenever the salary 
is raised ; 

(vi) a deduction of 10 per cent. from pensions ; 

(vii) miscellaneous items of income ; 

(viii) interest on the above. 

The journalists’ section also receives $1,000,000 a year from the 
proceeds of the betting tax ; three-quarters of this subsidy is intended 
to be applied to providing medical aid and pecuniary assistance in case 
of sickness, and the remaining quarter is accumulated until the interest 
is sufficient to pay the cost of administration, at present borne by the 
State. 


(5) Benefits. 


‘The scheme covers the risks of invalidity, old age, and death. 
The Governing Body is empowered to organise a system of medical 
aid, and to spend thereon up to 2 per cent. of the income of the scheme. 





(a) Invalidity. 

In order to be entitled to an invalidity pension a civil servant or 
journalist must be totally incapacitated, physically or mentally, for 
the performance of his functions. There is a qualifying period of 
10 years’ service, 

The rate of the pension is equal to one-thirtieth of the average 
salary for the last 3 years, for each year of service up to 30. 


(b) Old Age. 

The old-age pension is payable at the age of 65 if a qualifying 
period of 10 years’ service has then been completed. 

The old-age pension is calculated in the same way as the invalidity 
pension. 


(c) Death. 

The benefits granted to the survivors of an active or retired civil 
servant or journalist consist of a funeral benefit, pensions and a lump 
sum. 

1. The funeral benefit consists of one month’s salary, and is 
payable after a qualifying period of 8 years’ service. 

2. Survivors’ pensions are payable in the following order of 
priority : (i) to the widow, legitimate sons up to the age of 21 (or 
without limit of age if they are incapacitated for work), and legitimate 
unmarried daughters ; (ii) to the mother and illegitimate children ; 
and (iii) to the unmarried sisters of the deceased. The qualifying 
period for survivors’ pensions is 10 years’ service. The total of the 
pensions is equal to 20 per cent. of the average salary for the last 
3 years, or of the pension of the deceased, plus 1 per cent. for each 
year of service in excess of 10; the maximum total of the pensions 
is 50 per cent. of the last salary or of the pension of the deceased. 
Until the maximum has been reached, the pension continues to increase 
after it has been awarded by ¥% per cent. per annum. 


8. The lump sum (life insurance) is payable to the survivors in 
addition to the pensions. It consists of 11% years’ salary, and is subject 
to the completion of a qualifying period of 3 years. 


(d) Refund of Contributions. 
Civil servants (or journalists) who cease to be employed for any 
reason without being entitled to a pension receive a lump sum equal 


to 90 per cent. of their total regular contributions, i.e. the monthly 
deductions of 10 per cent. (or 5 per cent.) from salaries, without interest. 


(e) Special Features of Journalists’ Benefits. 


The benefits of civil servants and journalists are substantially 
the same but there are differences of detail. The basic salary for jour- 
nalists is the average salary for the last 2 years. Journalists may retire 
after only 20 years’ service with a pension equal to one-thirtieth of 
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75 per cent. of the basic salary for each year of service. The total 
of the pensions for the survivors of journalists after 10 years’ service 
is 28 per cent. of the basic salary, plus 1 per cent. for each year of 
service in excess of 10; the maximum total is, however, still 50 per cent. 
of the basic salary. 


(6) Statistics. 
(a) Civil Servants’ Section. 
The number of persons contributing to the civil servants’ section 


in 1982 was 29,000. In 1929 there were 1,048 invalidity and old-age 
pensioners and 44 families in receipt of survivors’ pensions. 


1. Income ($000’s). 





Item of income 1929 1931 





Regular deductions from salaries | 25,821 | 24,317 | 25,351 | 20,614 


Other contributions of insured 
and pensioners 996 5,243 4,282 3,267 


State contribution 10,000 | 10,076 | 12,180 | 10,315 
Interest 5,770 8,745 | 11,424 | 12,675 


Other income 2,578 868 1,335 424 





Total 45,165 54,572 


























1 Temporary reduction of contribution rate. 


2. Expenditure ($000’s). 





Item of expenditure 





Benefits : 
Funeral benefit 


Life insurance 

Invalidity and old-age pensions 

Survivors’ pensions 

Medical aid 

Sickness bene fit 1 
Refund of contributions 9,768 


Administrative expenses 2,893 





Total 19,370 
Balance transferred to reserves 27,925 
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8. Accumulated Funds ($000’s). 


Year Amount Amount 


1928 93,635 201,897 
1929 184,240 219,670 
1980 178,478 


(b) Journalists’ Section. 


The number of persons contributing to the journalists’ section in 
1929 was 2,558, of whom 151 were invalidity and old-age pensioners ; 
16 families were in receipt of survivors’ pensions. 


Income and Expenditure in 1932 ($000’s). 





Income 





Benefits : 
Regular deductions from sala- Funeral benefits 16 
ries Life insurance 222 
Other contributions of insured Invalidity and old-age pen- 
and pensioners sions 1,691 
Employers’ contributions Survivors’ pensions 62 
Betting tax Sickness benefit 1 
Interest Refund of contributions 52 
Other income Administration expenses 292 


2,336 
Balance transferred to reserves 1,440 


8,776 




















The amount of the accumulated funds at 81 December 1982 was 
$16,046,000. 


SoctaL ASSISTANCE 


I. Unemployment Relief 
(1) Legal Basis. 


A national scheme of unemployment relief was established by 
Supreme Decree No. 640 of 19 August 1981, 


(2) Beneficiaries. 

Relief is provided for all necessitous unemployed persons and their 
families. 
(8) Administration. 


The scheme is administered by a special division of the Ministry 
of Labour, assisted by local committees. 
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(4) Financial Resources. 
The scheme is financed by a special tax on income from investments 
and business profits, and on salaries above $500 a month. 


(5) Benefits. 

The benefits provided for the unemployed and their dependants 
comprise : 

(i) raw or cooked food distributed by local rationing centres ; 

(ii) lodging : room for family or common shelter for unmarried ; 

(iii) clothing ; 

(iv) free transport to place where employment has been obtained ; 

(v) free access to public medical services, and domiciliary atten- 
tion by health visitors ; 

(vi) placement of unemployed as gold washers, agricultural 
labourers, or road workers. 


(6) Statistics. 

(a) The total number of salaried employees and wage earners 
and their dependants relieved in 1982 was 295,740, of whom 21,218 
were nursing mothers. 

(b) The Government Auditing Department estimates that the 
cost of unemployment relief in 1932 was about $100,000,000. The 
budget for 19383 was for an expenditure of $40,000,000, of which 
$28,000,000 had been expended during the first half-year. 


II. Public Asséstance 
(1) Legal Basis. 

The administration of public assistance was brought under central 
supervision by Act No. 5115 of 30 April 1982. Until that date public 
assistance was administered by local committees, whose activities 
were not co-ordinated. 


(2) Beneficiaries. 

Assistance is provided for the aged and infirm and other indigent 
persons, and for lunatics and the sick, irrespective of their means. 
Hospital treatment is provided, by contract, for persons insured with 
the Compulsory Insurance Fund. 


(8) Administration. 


The administration of public assistance is placed under the control 
of the Central Commission for Welfare and Social Assistance, which 
includes representatives of the public health service, of the medical 
profession, of the Compulsory Insurance Fund, and of private chari- 
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table institutions. The Central Commission appoints the local com- 
mittees, and lays down the rules which guide and co-ordinate their 
administration. 

Local committees are established in the provincial and depart- 
mental capitals ; each consists of four members, including a doctor 
and a worker, and of the governor or prefect. 


(4) Financial Resources. 
Public assistance is financed from the following sources : 
(i) subsidies from the State, municipalities, and private persons ; 


(ii) produce or revenue of property, institutions, and services 
of the assistance authorities ; 


(iii) yield of taxes on patents and betting. 


(5) Benefits. 


The general purposes of the public assistance services are the 
prevention and cure of disease, and the relief of the indigent, as a 
matter of social justice. For these purposes, the assistance authorities 
maintain hospitals, lunatic asylums, homes for the aged and infirm 
and for other indigent adults and children, dispensaries, and bacterio- 
logical institutes. 


(6) Statistics for 1932. 
(a) Statistics of Institutions and Persons Assisted. 


1. Hospitals. 


Number of hospitals : 144, with 15,968 beds. 
Number of persons treated : 351,130. 


2. Dispensaries. 


Number of dispensaries : 244. 
Number of persons treated : 1,696,322. 


8. Lunatic asylums. 


Number of asylums : 2. 
Number of inmates : 4,195. 


4. Infirmaries for aged and infirm. 


Number of infirmaries : 14. 
Number of inmates : 3,340. 
(Aged, 1,196 ; infirm, 1,178; others, 966.) 


5. Workhouses. 


Number of workhouses, 99. 
Number of inmates, 9,681. 
(Men, 676 ; women, 2,344; children, 6,661.) 
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(b) Income of Public Assistance Institutions in 1932. 


The income of the Assistance Commission was made up from the 
following sources : 


Item of income $000’s 


State subsidy 22,000 
Municipal subsidy 252 
Tax on patents 1,700 
Payment by Compulsory Insurance Fund 

for treatment of insured in hospitals and 

at dispensaries 8,000 
Betting tax 5,000 
Income from endowments, etc. 25,300 


Total 62,252 


III. Child Welfare. 


In virtue of Act No. 4447 of 28 October 1928 there was established 
a Child Welfare Department to undertake the care and education 
of delinquent and abandoned children. The Department is maintained 
by a State grant which in 1982 amounted to $288,060. 


HousInG 
(1) Legal Basis. 


The first law to encourage the building of cheap dwellings was that 
of 20 February 1906. This law was replaced by Legislative Decree 
No. 308 of 9 March 1925, which in turn was replaced by Act No. 4981 
of 6 January 1931, still in force. 


(2) Beneficiaries. 


(a) The purpose of the Act is to encourage the provision of healthy 
dwellings for persons of small means and wage earners, whether engaged 
in industry, agriculture, commerce, or mining. 


(b) The cheap dwellings to be constructed by means of loans 
granted under the Act must, as a rule, have a rental value of not more 
than $200 a month and a sale value of not more than $20,000 in large 
towns (for other towns the maximum sale value is fixed by the Presi- 
dent of the Republic). 


-(c) Dwellings of a sale value of not more than $30,000 may be 
constructed by means of loans granted under the Act if the persons 
concerned have a sufficient income to meet the greater liability incurred 
by them, but the amount of the loans granted in respect of such 
dwellings must not exceed 10 per cent. of the annual amount of the 
loans granted in respect of the cheaper dwellings. 


(d) Loans may also be granted to persons who wish to build a 
dwelling, with a small workshop or plot of land for cultivation attached, 
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enabling them to pay the interest on the loans and to maintain them- 
selves and their families. In granting such loans, preference is given 
to persons who show that they possess the skill necessary for the 
business they propose to undertake and to those who have large 
families. These beneficiaries must inhabit the dwellings in respect 
of which the loans are granted. 


(8) Administration. 


The Act establishes the Housing Commission (Junta de la Habi- 
tacién Popular), which is responsible for its administration. The 
Commission comprises representatives of the public health and labour 
services and the Mortgage Credit Bank, and two persons appointed 
by the President of the Republic, one of whom must be a member 
of an incorporated workers’ society. 

The functions of the Commission are to grant loans through the 
Mortgage Credit Bank, which issues housing bonds, guaranteed by the 
State, up to the amount of $50,000,000 a year and $300,000,000 in 
all. The National Savings Bank and the social insurance institutions 
are authorised to invest their funds in these bonds. 

The Commission distributes loans according to the housing needs 
of the different areas, as shown by a housing census. The plans for the 
buildings in respect of which loans are granted must be approved 
by the Commission. 

Loans may be granted to : 

(i) individuals wishing to build houses for their own occupation ; 

(ii) industrial, commercial or agricultural undertakings building 
dwellings for their staffs ; 

(iii) owners of plots of land in farm colonies ; 

(iv) co-operative building societies ; 

(v) the National Savings Bank and social insurance institutions. 

The Housing Commission may build houses itself. 

The interest on loans and the amortisation charge are limited to 
5 per cent. and 1 per cent. per annum respectively. The deficit repre- 
sented by the difference between the interest paid by the Mortgage 
Credit Bank on its housing bonds and the sums received by it from 
borrowers is made up by the State. 


(4) Statistics. 
(a) Statistics of the dwellings constructed under Act No. 49381 
are not available. 


(b) Under Legislative Decree No. 308, which operated until 
the end of 1930, dwellings had been constructed for 20,624 persons. 


(c) At the end of 1930 the following dwellings were in occupation : 
44 villages with 3,517 dwellings ; 76 groups of houses with 1,523 dwell- 
ings ; 116 single-family houses. Total : 5,156 dwellings. At the same 
date, 12 villages with 1,229 dwellings were under construction. 
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Up to the end of 1980, housing bonds to the value of 
$143,886,010 had been issued. On the basis of these bonds, loans to 
the value of $118,812,554 had been granted in respect of the 5,156 
dwellings constructed. 


The cost to the State of making up the deficit represented by the 
difference between the interest payable on the bonds and the sums 
charged to borrowers was $9,875,619 up to the end of 1930. This means 
that the State has in fact been paying nearly one-third of the interest 
on the housing bonds. 


Houimpays witH Pay 


In virtue of the Labour Code (Legislative Decree No. 178 of 28 May 
1981), all salaried employees, wage earners, and domestic servants are 
entitled to holidays on full pay. 

Salaried employees who have been employed with the same em- 
ployer for more than one year are entitled to 15 working days’ holiday. 

Wage earners who have worked 220 days in the course of one year 
in the same undertaking are entitled to 7 days’ holiday. 

Domestic servants who have been employed in the same household 
for one year are also entitled to 7 days’ holiday. 

No statistics of the working of these provisions are available. 


The Results of the Netherlands Labour 
Disputes Act from 1924 to 1934 


by 


Dr. J. G. ScHLINGEMANN 
Assistant Secretary to the State Conciliators 


On 16 April 1924 the Netherlands Labour Disputes Act of 1923 } 
came into force, so that it celebrated its tenth anniversary in April 
of this year. It is proposed in this article to give an account of the 
results obtained from the Act and of its practical application. The 
Act took the place of the Labour Courts Act of 1897 ? so far as con- 
cerns the provisions on the settlement of labour disputes, a field in 
which the earlier Act had proved ineffective. 





1 Act concerning the furtherance of the peaceful settlement of disputes res- 
pecting conditions of employment and the prevention of such disputes. Cf, INTER- 
NATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE : Legislative Series, 1923, Neth. 1. 

2 Annuaire de la Législation du Travail, 1897, p. 290 (Art. 2.d.) 
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The principal provisions of the Labour Disputes Act of 1928 are 
as follows ; 


(1) The country is divided into a number of districts for each of 
which a permanent State Conciliator is appointed with competence 
only for disputes about conditions of employment which affect not 
less than 50 workers (sections 1, 3, and 7). 


(2) The State Conciliator may summon persons to appear before 
him, and persons so summoned are bound to appear (section 5). 


(3) The State Conciliator may entrust the work of conciliation to 
a special conciliator, and may act as such himself at the request of the 
parties (section 11). 


(4) At the request of both parties the State Conciliator may set 
up a conciliation board (section 10). 


(5) The State Conciliator must refrain from intervening (section 7) : 


(a) if the parties concerned have already agreed to conciliation 
by a third party or to arbitration and the dispute is already being 
dealt with by such third party ; 

(b) if the dispute aims at obtaining an alteration in an existing 
collective agreement. 


(6) At the request of both parties the dispute may be submitted, 
in co-operation with the State Conciliator, to an arbitration court, 
before which the State Conciliator may question persons under oath, 
such persons being under an obligation to appear (sections 22 and 38). 


(7) In the case of disputes affecting not less than 300 workers the 
competent Minister may order an enquiry (section 45). 


(8) The penalty for failure to comply with the obligation to appear 
is a fine of not more than 60 florins (section 57). 


(9) At the request of both parties the State Conciliator may assist 
them in the conclusion of labour agreements (section 51). 


The above makes it clear that various disputes are outside the 
competence of the State Conciliator, notably those affecting less than 
50 workers and those concerning an alteration of an existing collective 
agreement. It should be observed also that in cases where the State 
Conciliator has power to intervene he does not run the risk that the 
parties will simply decline mediation, as sometimes happened under 
the Labour Courts Act ; at the most they can refuse to meet or to 
give information. His position is thus much stronger than that of the 
labour courts. The obligation to appear is, however, the only com- 
pulsion involved in the conciliation procedure. 


The various stages of the procedure are as follows. * 


The first stage is the notification of the dispute. Although the Act 
prescribes that the mayors must inform the State Conciliator of any 





1 It may be worth while to draw attention to a few minor inaccuracies in a 
publication of the International Labour Office : Conciliation and Arbitration in 
Industrial Disputes (Studies and Reports, Series A, No. 34), pp. 200 et seq. State 
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dispute that threatens in their communes, the figures in table I show 
that in many cases the State Conciliators’ secretariat, which acts on 
its own authority in the early stages of procedure, obtains notice of the 
dispute from the press, or trade union leaders, or employers. 


TABLE I. NUMBER OF DISPUTES NOTIFIED TO THE STATE CONCILIATORS 
BY VARIOUS PARTIES 























| | At the | 
Year By mayors yg L LTR an. aks | bt poet Otherwise Total 
| parties 
| 1924 | 26 25 2 2 1 — 56 
| 1925 | 36 51 2 4 2 on 95 
| 1926 | 26 44 po 2 : 1 75 
| 1087; 3917 55 3 6 TOS re ae 
1928 | 44 56 2 9 * et 1 114 
1929 | 42 57 ow 9 eon)... . ie 
| 1980 | 84 65 1 15 in, Siam | 115 
| 1981 24 69 6 9 4 so | Hn 
| 1982 46 49 10 7 1 —-,'. 
| 19838 36 39 13 25 bee eR tS 
| | 








These figures are also noteworthy in that they show for the last 
few years, and in particular the last two years, a rise in the number 
of threatened disputes notified by employers. In 1933 the number 
notified by employers formed 12 per cent., and that notified by workers 
21 per cent., of the total. The explanation is partly that in these 
days both employers and workers leave no stone unturned to prevent 
a stoppage of work on the ground that it often means the ruin of the 
undertaking. As soon as the negotiations between the parties threaten 
to lead to a deadlock, recourse is had to the impartial State Conciliator 
in the hope of reaching an amicable agreement under his guidance. 
An additional factor is the growing confidence in the work of the State 
Conciliators, who, as the figures given below will show, have succeeded 
to an increasing extent in getting disputes settled amicably. 

It is understandable that when one party notifies the State Con- 
ciliator — often by telephone — of a dispute, it not infrequently asks 
that the other party may be kept in the dark for fear of weakening its 
own position, since this might have disadvantageous effects for it in 
the further progress of the negotiations. 

If the secretariat considers it possible that the negotiations will 
lead to a deadlock, it gets into touch with the parties, at first by 





Conciliators are not appointed “in every specified industry ’’ (p. 203), but for all 
occupations if a labour dispute breaks out that may produce a strike or lockout. 
Further, no records of the conciliation proceedings are made (p. 204). The 
minutes of the discussions are never placed at the disposal of the parties and are 
used only for the archives of the State Conciliator. Brief reports of these dis- 
cussions, in which for obvious reasons the names of the undertakings concerned 
are not mentioned, appear in the monthly publication of the Netherlands 
Central Bureau of Statistics. 
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telephone. This inaugurates the second stage of the proceedings, that 

of establishing contact with the parties. As in the Netherlands the 
workers are organised in four sharply distinct trade union federations 
— the Roman Catholic, the Christian Protestant, the so-called modern 
or Socialist, and the Syndicalist — it is sometimes necessary to sound 
each of these as to the state ofthe dispute. Only when there is a greater 
likelihood that the State Conciliator will have to intervene does the 
competent Conciliator ask the parties by telegram to supply information 
in writing. Sometimes there is not even time for this. 

Although the parties are in no way bound to supply this informa- 
tion, there has hitherto been no case of refusal. This request for 
information serves not only to advise the parties officially that the 
State Conciliator is acting, but also to avert premature or unauthorised 
intervention. From the statistics given below it will be seen that many 
disputes are settled amicably during this stage of the procedure. 

Not until one of the parties has addressed an ultimatum to the 
other and maintains that no discussion will be allowed concerning 
the ultimatum are the parties summoned to appear before the State 
Conciliator. This opens the third stage. The Act prescribes that such 
a summons must be sent by registered letter, but in practice it is 
always done by telegraph. It has never happened that a party has 
failed to appear on the plea that the summons was informal. 

The only compulsion under the Netherlands Act is the obligation 
to appear before the State Conciliator, and it is a matter for satisfac- 
tion that so far no one has sought in bad faith to evade this obligation. 
In a single case it happened that absence was due to a misunderstand- 
ing. The reason is not primarily fear of the penalty for not appearing, 
but rather the fact that the persons appointed as State Conciliators 
are of high standing and enjoy the confidence of all parties, so that 
refusal to appear would be deemed to be a gross discourtesy and an 
affront to public opinion. Of the objections raised by the Liberal and 
Socialist Parties when the Act was discussed in Parliament in 1923, 
and which might have found practical expression in this connection, 
very little remains. 

It is conceivable that the summons might be obeyed but that the 
parties might refuse to attend the conference or take part in the ne- 
gotiations. There is no obligation for them to do so under the Act, 
but it can be stated with satisfaction that there have been no cases 
of this kind. 

It is true that certain employers have strong objections to meeting 
the workers’ representatives, whom they refuse to recognise. In such 
cases the State Conciliator meets each of the parties separately. This 
always takes place if he considers that the discussions are of so confi- 
dential a nature that it is undesirable to bring them to the knowledge 
of the other party. 

There is no need here to discuss the technique of conciliation, on 
which subject enough has been published in various countries. Refer- 
ence need merely be made to a difficulty arising out of the Netherlands 
Act. This is the question whether the State Conciliator may submit 
a proposal to the parties. Section 1 of the Act describes the function 
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of the State Conciliator as “ the furtherance of the peaceful settlement 
of disputes ”, but no mention is made of the submission of proposals. 
Only a few weeks after the Act came into force, after the State Con- 
ciliator had intervened for the first time, questions in writing were asked 
in Parliament on this point. The Minister’s reply was in the affirmative, 
even though subject to some reservation, and since then proposals 
have frequently been made. Undoubtedly the State Conciliator thus 
brings a certain pressure to bear on the parties, but the Conciliators 
have agreed to act on the principle that if a proposal has no very great 
chance of being accepted by the parties, they drop it. 

The annual reports show the number of cases in which the State 
Conciliators submitted a compromise proposal to the parties during 
the past ten years and the number accepted and rejected. These 
figures are summarised in table II. 


TABLE II. PROCEEDINGS IN WHICH PROPOSALS WERE MADE BY THE 
STATE CONCILIATORS 
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The figures show that in the 376 cases in which proceedings took 
place, proposals were made in 112, of which only half were accepted 
by the parties and thus formed a settlement of the dispute. 


The fact that the numbers of proposals rejected by employers (21) 
and by workers (23) were about the same and that only 5 were rejected 
by both shows that the State Conciliators have succeeded in striking 
a happy mean. 

The 8 doubtful cases relate to proposals which were accepted by the 
parties only after amendment. Nevertheless, the figures show that 
in only about 15 per cent. of the cases did a proposal by the State 
Conciliator terminate the dispute. These figures may be compared 
with the total number of cases in which the intervention of the State 
Conciliator was successful, as shown in table III. 

















TABLE III. 
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It is obvious that these figures, as well as those in the previous 
table, are affected by a personal factor. While it may be difficult to 
draw the line between a “ proposal” and an “ opinion ” submitted 
in the course of the proceedings, it is even more difficult to decide in 
border-line cases whether the intervention of the State Conciliator 
has averted or cut short the dispute, or whether the cause lies in sub- 
sidiary circumstances. 


The above figures show that about 38 per cent. of the cases of which 
the secretariat was notified led to negotiations with the State Concili- 
ator. The cases in which these negotiations were successful formed 
58 per cent. of the total ; those in which the result was doubtful formed 
21 per cent. ; and those in which the negotiations failed, 26 per cent. 
Even if an isolated case should be interpreted otherwise, or if it should 
be held that the distinction ought to be drawn more sharply, the 
result will not be very different. This figure of 53 per cent. is a strong 
argument in favour of the Netherlands system, and only a few of 
those who are acquainted with its working in practice are in favour 
of a greater degree of compulsion. It is probable that the percentage 
will rise in the course of the next few years as a result of the growing 
experience of the State Conciliators, but there will still be many cases 
in which the parties refuse any form of approach, so that all attempts 
at conciliation are doomed to failure. Only a different conception of 
the law on strikes and lockouts can effect a change in this respect. 

Besides the conciliation procedure in the hands of the State Con- 
ciliators, the Netherlands Labour Disputes Act provides for other 
forms of action, such as the intervention of the special conciliators, 
who may act at the request of both parties, the State Conciliator, too, 
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having the right to act as a special conciliator. These special concili- 
ators are not bound to observe the restrictions imposed on the State 
Conciliators by the Act, such as the prohibition against acting as arbi- 
trator in cases of arbitration following on conciliation proceedings. 
Although there is every reason for maintaining this provision, since 
the reputation of the State Conciliators for impartiality may otherwise 
be injured, it has happened on various occasions that the parties, 
as the outcome of conciliation proceedings, have requested the State 
Conciliator to act as arbitrator. In practice, a means of overcoming 
this difficulty has therefore been sought and, in fact, found. The State 
Conciliator gets himself appointed as a special conciliator, and gives 
what is called a “ binding opinion ”’, which the parties agree in advance 
to comply with. In one case an opinion was thus given at the request 
of the parties and its binding power was not even recorded in documen- 
tary form. Although a binding opinion of this kind has not the same 
legal force as an arbitration award, no difficulties have been met with 
in practice. 
~~ Besides special conciliators and arbitration, the Act provides also 
for certain forms of intervention which have been applied only very 
rarely if at all. A conciliation board has been appointed only once 
and no enquiry has yet been held by the competent Minister. This 
latter fact is noteworthy because when the Act was being discussed 
in Parliament the provision in question was that most contested 
by employers. 

Table IV gives figures showing the use made of these special forms 
of intervention. 


TABLE IV. INSTANCES OF SPECIAL FORMS OF INTERVENTION 





Special con- | 
ciliators not : . 
being State Arbitration 
Conciliators 


Pseudo- Conciliation 


Year arbitration board Enquiry 





| | 
1924 | 2 1 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
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1931 
1932 
1933 





— | 


bm tee t td | 





hai e013 31 
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2 Settled before the award. 
* In additiou, two awards arising out of one of these. 


It is striking that the number of cases of arbitration and of binding 
opinions, which are described above as pseudo-arbitration, has increased 
during the last few years. This may be explained largely by the 
circumstances of the period. Arbitration often involves an inspection 
of books, to which employers have as a rule much less objection when 
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their undertakings are working at a loss and a reduction of wages is 
necessary than when higher wages are being demanded in times of 
good business. 

The number of cases in which the parties jointly requested the 
expert assistance of the State Conciliator in the conclusion of labour 
agreements is shown in table I, in the column headed “ At the request 
of both parties’. Here, too, there has been an increase. 


Finally, figures may be given showing the cost to the State of the 
working of this Act during the years 1980-1938 : 


Year Gold francs 
1930 28,600 
1931 27,200 
1932 31,600 
1933 26,400 


These figures include not only the salaries of the State Conciliators 
and their secretaries, but part of their office expenses 1, including the 
travelling expenses of the State Conciliators, printing expenses, sub- 
scriptions to newspapers, etc. With a few minor exceptions, the parties 
do not receive travelling expenses. In the nature of things no rent has 
to be paid, the secretariat having its offices in the Ministry of Social 
Affairs. Similarly, there is no expenditure on light or heat, or on the 
use of the State telephone. 

The cost has proved to be much below expectation, and in view 
of the large losses involved in stoppages of work, the financial value 
of this Act to the community is extraordinarily high. 


1 The salaries of two officials who work only part-time are charged to another 
item of the Budget. 














STATISTICS 


Movements in the General Level 
of Unemployment and Employment 


The following tables give current statistics on the _ move- 
ment of unemployment (table I) and employment (table II). Notes on 
the sources, scope, and methods of compilation of these statistics for 
each country were given in the Review for January 1984 and additional 
notes in following numbers. Figures showing the movements in differ- 
ent industries and occupations will be found in the J.L.0. Year-Book 
for 1988. Yearly figures (averages for twelve months) are given for the 

riod from 1927 onwards and are in some cases computed by the Office. 

nless otherwise indicated the monthly figures refer to the end of 
each month. The sign * signifies: “ no figures exist’; the sign —: 
“ figures not yet received”; the sign f : “ provisional figure”. The 
countries are in most cases arranged in French alphabetical order. 


I. Unemployment. 

Table I gives statistics for 84 countries. Owing to differences in 
the methods of compilation and in the definition of unemployment, 
comparisons between the figures are not generally possible. If not 
otherwise stated, the figures relate to persons recorded as wholly 
unemployed, and in most cases fall far short of the reality. Only 


when based on compulsory insurance or some other compulsory 
scheme do they approach completeness. Their principal value is in 
indicating the fluctuations from time to time, onal only between such 
movements are international comparisons possible ; the various series 
are not equally sensitive to changes on the labour market and an 
equal change in any two series does not necessarily represent a corres- 

nding change in the countries concerned. Moreover, changes in 
egislation, in administrative practices, in the frequency of registration 
of the unemployed, in the amount of “short time ” worked, and in 
“normal ” hours often result in a decrease (or increase) in the recorded 
level of unemployment which does not correspond to changes in em- 
ployment. Percentages are, however, more reliable than absolute 
numbers as measures of changes in the level of unemployment. 
Where available, figures of “ partial unemployment ” are also given, 
but they are uncertain, incomplete, and based on different defi- 
nitions ; thus here too international comparisons are not possible. 

The principal problems of these statistics are examined in other 
publications of the Office’; for figures based on unemployment 
insurance additional information as to the scope and working of these 
schemes will be found in a recent study of the Office. * 


(Continued on page 859.) 





1 Methods of Statistics of Unemployment ; Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 7 ; 
Geneva, 1925. Report on the Proceedings of the Second International Conference of 
Labour Statisticians (containing resolutions on the best methods of compiling 
unemployment statistics) ; Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 8 ; Geneva, 1925. 

2 Unemployment Insurance and Various Forms of Relief for the Unemployed. 
International Labour Conference, Seventeenth Session, Geneva, 1933. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 
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1 The figures relate to the ist of the following month. ? End of month. * Unemployed occupied on 
public and civil works excluded. * Including those employed on public works, etc. 
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* From 1932 onwards, including unemployed in receipt of relief from the public charitable offices, 
* Number of persons registered at employment exchanges in Great Britain. 
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Hunoary || DUTCH EAST INDIES || Intsu Fae Stare? ITaLy Japan 
“a Bushs ment Employment Social insurance Official 
exchange —_ exchange statistics fund statistics estimates 
- statistics 
statistics 
Date ne Applicants for work Unemployed Unemployed 
(a _ Applicants . registered 
tes i Al work io claims P 
unem- , . er 
registered registered plapuna Total Wholly Partially || Number | ois. 
| benefit 4s 
; 1927 13,381 || 4 sal 21,100 278,484 97,054 |! ° ® 
1998 «=| «14,715 || ° ° 22,721 324,422 38,457 * * 
1929 | 15,173 * * : 300,787 16,154 ‘ . 
1930 43,592 ° | ° 22,176 425,437 23,408 366,799 | 5.2 
1931 52,305 6,964 17,852 25,230 734,454 28,721 413,248 5.9 
1932 66,235 || 10,922 20,217 62,817 1,006,442 33,468 489,168 6.9 
1933 60,595 || 14,576 | 19,897 72,255 1,018,955 | _ 413,853 5.7 
933 April 65,793 || 14,031 19,016 70,039 1,025,734 | 51,871 414,392 5.7 
May | 61,037 || 14,479 |} 17,220 ‘ 1,000,128 | 45,183 429,295 5.9 
June | 54,026 | 14,519 16,660 60,578 883,621 | 38,815 || 428,708 5.9 | 
July | 52,351 || 14,792 | 16114 | 56,230 $24,105" | 229,217" || 418,177 | 5.8 
Aug. | 52,569 15,304 || 16,001 55,590 888,560 | 2595640 || 413,649 5.7 
Sept. | 50,978 15,571 | 16,768 58,937 907,463 . 400,118 5.5 
Oct. | 86,671 || 15,795 20,424 71,586 962,868 . 392,294 5.3 
Nov. | 60,929 | 16,066 20,194 82,565 1,066,215 od | 383,582 5.2 
Dec | 55,523 | 14,356 21,240 79,414 1,132,257 | is | 378,921 5.1 
1934 Jan. 56,478 —_ 23'418 94,266 || 1.158.418 | * | 382°315 5.2 
Feb. | 57.882 || -_ || 22'504 98,642 || 1,103,550 | . | = = 
March | 60,821 _ 22,037 100,521 1,056,823 bd _ —- 
April | 52,575 || on | 20,230 98,144 995,548 . he wal 
May | — os 19,123 94,420 || = ‘ _= = 
Base figure) * | * | . * 7,410,733 





* The figures relate to the first Monday of the month from 1927 to 1930, and afterwards to the end of of 


the month. 





* Employment exchange statistics. 



























































Latvia | Mexico Norway New ZgaLanp | PaLestine | PORTUBAL 
} Employ- | } Otficial | Employ- | , } Employment 
| ment | Trade union fund| ment | Employment | | Official 
Date | axehange| —_— returns exchange ¢*change statistics estimates | — 
statistics | ° statistics | i 
} —— 
| Aapeeer i Number Unemployed —— | Applicants ienphoget | Sete . | Unemployed 
| for work || U2em- Per ployed* | oe work = ‘eumenaes registered 
ventas ered | ployed | Number | .o54 | registered‘ | relie works| 
1927 | aw, 8,561 | 25.4 | 23,889 | . a. ° ;. @ 
19988 | 470) * | 6 (192 | 21759 | * . ee a 
1929 | §,617 2 5,902 | 15.4 19,089 | 2,895 od 3,104 i . 
1930 | 4,851 | 75,689'| 7,175 | 16.6 | 19,353 | 5,003 : ) 4633 | . | 
1931 8,709 | 257,722} * | 223 | 27479 | 41430" | * } mo83 | - | 
1932 14,587 | 336,5 552 14,790 30.8 33,831 | 51,549 40,173 j 18,239 i! 33,352 
1933 | | 8,156 | | 16,588 33.4 | 36,279 | 53,382 48,456 | 18,370 | 25,255 | 
1933 April | 10,377 | 303,852 | 17,678 | 35.7 | 39,846 | 53,171 47,719 | 17,100 | 28,785 | 
; May | §,993 || 293,211 i 15,335 30.9 35,803 | 55,477 49,531 , 15,250 28,552 | 
June | 3,769 | 257,923 | 13,532 | 27.2 30,394 | 56,563 | 50,858 } 18,600 27,940 | 
July 3,690 | 243,177 | 12,995 | 26.0 | 25,918 | 57,169 | 52,122 21,800 | 21,496 | 
Aug. | 3,930 || 253,726 14,204 | 28.4 27,459 | 56,750 52,309 21,250 21,622 | 
Sept. | 3,140 | 265,397 2 15,431 30.9 32,848 | 56,173 51,872 19,000 21,801 | 
Oct. 4,404 | 216,284*) 15,682 31.3 35,223 | 54,105 50,494 | 18,000 22,135 
Nov. 10,209 — | 16,720 33.4 39,723 | 50,140 46,745 | 17,600 || 23,392 
Dec. 10,605 | — || 19,570 39.2 42,595 || 48,334 44,881 | 17,150 | 24,210 | 
1934 Jan. 10,435 | _ | 20,349 | 40.6 41,831 | 42,292 42,292 | 16,400 26,704 
Feb. 10, 041 | — 19,276 38.5 43, 559 | 45,125 40,844 15,040 | 27,986 
March 10,480 — 18, “454 | 36.6 42, | 44,441 39,993 13,700 29,048 
April 7 265t | _ io— 40,439 | ate) on | 14,400 al 
May — ~ 34,175 || — } _ — — 
base figure | * | * | 50,390 | } * * | . . 
* Bi cu e for the month of May according to the population census. se Incomplete tigures. * The 
igur 


figures relate to the 15th of the month. 


* Including persons employed on public relief works. 





* Modified series, 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 
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Unemployed wonke registered || Unem- Unemployed Applicants 
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Number — Number = registered || Number = registered 

1927 5 165,340 74 ” 31,076 12.0 25,476 
1928 125,552? |" 5.0% || 10,373 29,716 | 10.6 24,399 
1929 ¢ 4.9 7,288 32,621*|"10.7*| 21,770 
1930 . 8.9 || 23,686 12.2 25,156 
1931 ¥ 12.7 > 17.2 40,938 
1932 J i 11.9 22.8 $2,235 
1933 176, 429 d 11.8 23.7 125,881 
1933 April 163,112 . 12.2 , 24.8 136,580 
May . 11.3 21.5 3,84: 
20.8 
19.8 
20.0 
19.7 
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27.7 
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Base figure 589,246 f 2,125,000 f 415,333 f S 
{ 

* Monthly averages based on weekly figure 
* Up to 1927, last week of the month ; - ar monthiy averages. 
* From 1929 onwards, including forestry workers and timber floaters. 
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* Up to 1929, quarterly statistics ; afterwards, monthly statistics. 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT ! 
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2 The indexes have, wherever possible, been recalculated on the basis of 1929 = 100. The 
figures in parentheses give the original base years. * Figure for July. * Incomplete figure. 
* The figures relate to the ist of the following month. ‘* The figures relate to the 15th of the month. 
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TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT! (cont.) 
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* The indexes have, wherever possible, been recalculated on the basis of 1929 = 100. The figures ip 
parentheses give the original base years. * Workers covered by the statistics, including unemployed. * Average 
for the month. ‘ Including “ Natives ”’. 
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(Continued from page 852.) 


II. Employment. 

Tables II gives statistics for 17 countries. In most cases they are 
based on returns from employers and indicate the changes in the 
number of employed workers in a selected number of mainly industrial 
establishments. The indexes are representative in character and for 
a variety of reasons they are valuable mainly for short-period compari- 
sons ; they do not, of course, give any information on the absolute 
extent of employment in any country at any one given date. In a 
few cases, however, the indexes are based on returns of employed 
members in compulsory sickness or unemployment insurance schemes 
and they then cover the great majority of the working population. 
These statistics give a fairly reliable picture of fluctuations in the 
absolute extent of employment. In order to facilitate international 
comparison the indexes have as far as possible been recalculated 
by the Office on 1929 as common base (= 100). The original base 
year is given in parentheses in the headings of the table. 


Retail Prices and Rents in Certain Towns 
and Countries in October 1933 


The following tables give the results of the enquiry carried out by 
the International Labour Office into retail prices and rents in different 
countries in October 1933, in coutinuation of preceding enquiries on 
the subject. * 

Table I gives the retail prices of certain foodstuffs and articles 
of heating and lighting of current consumption in October 1988 (or 
some neighbouring date) in 28 countries.2, As compared with the 1982 
enquiry, 3 more countries have been included (Austria, Finland, and 
Spain); but for one country (Yugoslavia) the necessary data have 
not been received. The method adopted for the computation of the 
data in this table is the same as before. It should be remembered that 
the articles whose prices are recorded are not always of exactly the 
same quality in different countries and even in different towns of the 
same country. 

Table II gives monthly rents of different types of dwelling in 48 
towns in 19 countries in 1933 (October, or some neighbouring date, 





1 For the results of the last enquiry (for October 1932), cf. International Labour 
Review, Vol. XXVII, No. 4, April 1933, pp. 530-538: “ An International Com- 
parison of the Retail Prices of Certain Important Foodstuffs, July 1929 to October 
1932”; Vol. XXVIII, No. 2, Aug. 1933, pp. 248-264 ; “ International Statistics 
of Rents in Certain Towns in 1932”. 

2 The data collected by this enquiry have been used for the calculation of the 
“ cost-of-living coefficients ” (in terms of foodstuffs) published in the appendix 
to an article in the previous number of the Review (Vol. X XTX, No. 5, May 1934 : 
“ Wages and Hours of Work of Workers in Certain Occupations in Various Towns 
in October 1923 ”, Appendix, pp. 737-7389). 
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or average for the year). As compared with the preceding enquiry, 
4 more countries have been included (Australia, France, Finland, 
and Italy); but for one other (Germany) the necessary data have 
not yet been received. 

Table II (a) includes 11 countries for which the data refer to work- 
ing-class dwellings (i.e. inhabited by working-class families or 
situated in quarters mainly inhabited by working-class families) ; 
table IT (6) includes 18 countries for which the data are representative 
of the general level of rents in the whole of the area considered. In 
both parts of the table the dwellings have been classified by size, 
measured by the number of living rooms (including the kitchen), 
and the degree of “ comfort ”, measured by the presence or absence 
of a bathroom. In some cases, however, the available figures do not 
enable the latter distinction to be made. In some countries, too, the 
statistics record distinctions based on other criteria, which also throw 
some light on the quality of the dwellings (with or without central 
heating or an attic ; whether situated in the centre or the suburbs 
of the town; whether rents are legally controlled or not); in the 
absence of averages of these various classes of dwellings, the detailed 
data have been given in the table. 

The rent is taken to include the various additional payments 
{if any) collected by the landlord over and above the actual rent, as 
well as certain taxes which are, so to speak, attached to the rent and 
compulsorily paid by the tenant.1 When either kind is given separately, 
the amount has been added to the rent, estimates being made where 
necessary. Where the original data were expressed per week, the 
monthly amounts have been calculated by multiplying the weekly 
rents by 4.33. As a general rule, as the figures are necessarily only 
approximate, they have been rounded off to some convenient unit, 
depending on the currency unit or degree of detail of the figures 
supplied. 

For fuller information on the principles on which the present 
enquiry was conducted and on the nature of the data collected, the 
reader is referred to the introductory text and the notes on the various 
countries accompanying the 1932 enquiry.2, Some further notes are 
given below on the data collected in the countries which were not 
included in the former enquiry and for the countries where the new 
data call for some supplementary information. 


Notes To Taste II 
Australia. 
Data taken from those collected in the course of the enquiry for the calculation 
of the cost-of-living index number. Monthly amounts calculated by the Inter- 
national Labour Office from weekly rents. 





1 Additional payments such as charges to cover the cleaning and lighting of 
the common passages and staircase, the removal of household refuse, the use of 
a wash-house, or charges for drinking water or fire insurance ; in Anglo-Saxon 
countries, certain “ local rates ” ; and in countries where rent restriction legislation 
is still in force, the special taxes charged on houses whose controlled rent is at an 
artificially low level. 

2 International Labour Review, Vol. XXVIII, No. 2, Aug. 1933, pp. 248-260. 
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Canada. 

In Montreal most working-class dwellings are flats in buildings of 2 or 3 floors ; 
in Ottawa, Toronto, Vancouver, and Winnipeg most of them are houses, either 
detached, or in blocks of 2, 8, or 4 ; in Halifax, about half are flats and half houses. 


Spain. 

Approximate figures on rents of working-class dwellings ; for Barcelona and 
Valencia, including rates for water, etc., and taxes ; for Bilbao, net rent, to which 
must be added water rate of 0.80 peseta per m*, but no taxes. 


Estonia. 
Including rates for water, etc. ; no taxes. 


France. 

Figures communicated by the mayors’ offices of the towns in question, and 
including the following : for Lille, water rate ; for Lyons, house tax ; for Nancy, 
charges for sewerage and removal of household refuse, and personal house tax. 
To these figures are added water rates on the following scale : in Lyons, Fr, 0.90 
to 1.20 per m® according to the quantity used ; in Nancy, Fr. 0.75 per m*. 


Great Britain. 

Approximate average monthly rents of predominant types of working-class 
dwellings calculated on the basis of 41/3 weeks to the month. For London, as 
working-class families sharing a structurally separate dwelling (separate archi- 
tectural unit) are much more numerous than those in sole occupation of a structur- 
ally separate dwelling, the rents relate to the number of rooms actually occupied. 

The houses without bathrooms for which rents are quoted are pre-war houses, 
and rents quoted are average rents of controlled and decontrolled dwellings, taken 
in the approximate proportions in which these classes of dwellings exist in each 
town. The rents quoted for houses with bathrooms relate in the majority of cases to 
new houses built since the war, but a considerable minority relate to pre-war houses. 

With regard to the differences between rents of dwellings with bathroom, and 
rents of dwellings with the same number of rooms but without bathroom, it is 
important to note that these differences are not solely attributable to the provision 
of a bathroom, which is usually accompanied by other amenities and denotes a 
superior quality of housing generally. 

In London dwellings of less than 4 rooms are mostly parts of houses, and there 
is only a small proportion of self-contained flats ; dwellings of 4 rooms are either 
separate houses or parts of houses, or much less frequently self-contained flats ; 
dwellings of 5 rooms are separate houses. In Birmingham, Bristol, Leeds, and 
Manchester, the great majority of dwellings are separate houses. In Newcastle 
the majority are self-contained flats, each flat consisting of one floor of a two- 
floored building. In Glasgow the majority of dwellings are self-contained flats in 
tenement buildings. 

It should be noted that the types of working-class dwellings, and the nature 
of the accommodation provided, vary widely in different towns, and that these 
variations may partly account for the differences in the average rents quoted for 
dwellings with the same numbers of rooms. 


Italy. 
Data calculated by the International Office from average rents per room of 
dwellings of different sizes. 


Poland. 

The taxes collected in addition to the actual rent are included in these figures 
(calculated by the International Labour Office), but not rates for water, etc., as 
the latter are no longer paid by the tenants. 


Switzerland. 

There are no taxes attached to the rent ; rates for water, etc., are as a rule 
paid by the landlord. In Zurich, however, in some cases a charge is made for the 
lighting and cleaning of the staircase, amounting to approximately 6 or 8 francs 
per month, in addition to the rent. 

7 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


An Attempt to Compile International 
Statistics of Co-operative Societies 


The tendency in obedience to which co-operative societies group 
themselves in regional and national federations, representing the 
second or third stage of organisation, has not worked unrestrictedly 
in any part of the world. Even in countries where the co-operative 
movement is of long standing, the federalising tendency is opposed, 
to a widely varying extent, by local and historical conditions ; and in 
countries where the co-operative movement is still young, the first 
stage of its growth, that of the primary co-operative society, has not 
yet been passed. 

The result is that any statistical summary of co-operative societies 
which is based solely on the contents of the annual reports of the great 
national co-operative organisations — such as the recapitulatory tables 
in the last edition (1983) of the International Directory of Co-operative 
Organisations published by the International Labour Organisation — 
falls short of the whole truth. The part of the story which it omits 
is no doubt the least important part, but it is wrong to assume a priori 
that it is negligible. Moreover, a statistical summary which relates 
to federated societies only must leave out of account a number of 
countries, largely extra-European, which have no co-operative fede- 
rations or practically none ; it must therefore give or encourage an 
inaccurate idea of the extent and geographical distribution of the co- 
operative movement. The movement has now assumed such dimen- 
sions that the need has arisen for statistics using a greater number 
and a greater variety of sources and thus more able to give a faithful 
picture of its dimensions and its characteristics. The International 
Labour Office has therefore made an experiment on these lines, the 
results of which are summarised below. 


SouRcEs 


It need hardly be said that the figures tabulated below were not 
obtained by means of a vast international enquiry in which the units 
composing the statistics were separately enumerated and counted. 
The figures are taken from sources in which these units were already 
grouped according to certain definitions and principles of classifica- 
tion ; that is to say, the sources did not leave much liberty of action 
with regard to defining and classifying the units. 

Nearly every State issues a more or less detailed account, in one or 
more of its official publications, of the position of its co-operative 
societies, though the form and regularity of these statements vary. 
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In mest cases, the legislation governing co-operative societies requires 
or invites them to go through certain registration formalities ; entry 
in a ccmmercial register, or in some cases a special register for co-oper- 
ative societies, is the commonest method. The entries in the register 
vary from country to country according to the provisions of the appro- 
priate legislation. Frequently they include the date of foundation of 
each new co-operative society registered, its name, object, headquarters, 
and rules, its membership, and the number of shares subscribed, as 
well as the dissolution, failure, etc., of co-operative societies. In every 
case they provide a foundation of varying extent for the construction 
of statistics (e.g. in Austria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Germany, 
Great Britain, Hungary, Poland, Rumania, etc.). In many countries, 
indeed, the official statistics of co-operative societies are based on the 
entries in the commercial register or register of co-operative societies. 
The Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies in Great Britain and the 
Registrars of Co-operative Societies in most other parts of the British 
Empire can also use for their annual reports information concerning 
the financial working of the societies obtained on the occasion of the 
audit ; if this is not effected under the direct supervision of the Registrar, 
the society is bound to communicate its results to him. 

Other important sources are the statistics compiled by the public 
administrative authorities which concern themselves in one way or 
another with the growth of the co-operative movement (Ministries 
of the Interior, Labour, Agriculture, or Commerce, agricultural credit 
offices, etc.). 

The statistics published by the great co-operative federations in 
most countries have also been used as a means of checking or completing 
the information obtained from other sources. Even when covering 
the federated co-operative societies only, these statistics are of great 
value because of their reliability. Sometimes, too, though the entries 
in the commercial or co-operative registers have been used as officially 
published, the statistics are a new compilation in which the co-operative 
federations use their own judgment and their own information as 
well, 

Lastly, in exceptional cases use has been made of estimates by 
well-informed writers, when a source has had to be clarified or a gap 
filled. 


Tue Unirs CounTED 


There is no intention of embarking here on a critical discussion 
of the different sources used ; but the question whether, and in what 
se nse, the units counted in each case are co-operative societies cannot 
be left unexamined. 

The question does not arise for figures from a co-operative source, 
for the federations which carry out or check the counting include only 
the societies which they consider to be genuinely co-operative and 
try to cover all of these. It is true that there are several definitions 
of co-operation ; some apply the name to a single category of societies 
only, while others are more inclusive. But numerous though they are, 
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all the definitions proposed by members of the co-operative movement 
have a family resemblance. They may vary in form and in the impor- 
tance they give to one feature or another, but they all show the 
unanimity of co-operators on the fundamental characteristics which 
are common to all forms of co-operative societies and distinguish them 
from joint-stock companies. ! 

It may be asked whether sources of an official nature provide 
similar guarantees. 

Very often they take their definition of a co-operative society 
from a general or special Act concerning co-operative societies. There 
are countries in which the legal definition of a co-operative society 
may, and sometimes does, apply also to joint-stock companies ; but 
this is exceptional. Most Acts relating to the legal position of co-opera- 
tive societies give a satisfactory and sometimes a very accurate expres- 
sion of the true principles of co-operation, sometimes by a definition 
but more often by a number of provisions scattered over the text. 
The desire to do this is very obvious in the most recent co-operative 
laws—those of Egypt, Spain, Brazil, Colombia, etc. If the statutory 
definition is not clear, the source usually permits the distinction to be 
made and the non-co-operative bodies to be eliminated ; and sometimes 


it even does so itself. 





1 Some definitions from the works of writers of different countries may be 


quoted as instances. 
First of all, a very simple one, that of KAUFMANN : 


“ A co-operative society is an association composed of a variable number of 
persons or groups of persons who, joining together of their own free will on a basis 
of equality of rights and of responsibilities, transfer certain of their economic 
functions to a joint undertaking with the object of securing an economic advan- 


tage. ” 

The definition given by Alfred Nast (Le régime juridique des coopératives : 
Principes coopératifs et exposé synthétique de la législation; 1919) is more detailed : 

“ Co-operative societies are social institutions definable both by their aim and 
by the means they use to achieve it. The aim is to permit the persons concerned— 
according to the purpose of the society in question—either to economise as much 
as possible in acquiring or hiring things which they require, or to obtain the highest 
possible remuneration for their labour. The means is a league between persons 
desiring to obtain the same advantages and the foundation of a joint undertaking 
with capital obtained from the contributions of all the members. In order that the 
aim may be achieved by the means, the society’s surplus is divided between the 
buyers, borrowers, tenants, or producers, as the case may be, in proportion to the 
quantity of money or labour with which each has supplied the society, after deduc- 
tion of the sums to be devoted to services or reserves provided for in the rules 
with the object of extending co-operation (development of the undertaking, pro- 
paganda, mutual aid work, etc.). ” 

This definition brings out well the subordinate part which capital plays here 
as compared with the human being. 

The following is one of the most recent definitions, that of Professor G. 
MLADENATZ (Histoire des doctrines coopératives ; 1933) : 

“They are associations of persons — small producers or consumers — who 
associate of their own free will to achieve certain joint aims by a mutual exchange 
of services in a collective economic undertaking which functions with the resources 
and at the risk of all in common, ” 
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Moreover, in some official statistics every institution which con- 
forms with certain legal requirements is regarded, failing reasons to 
the contrary, as a co-operative society. In Great Britain, for instance, 
it is usually convenient and advantageous to register co-operative 
societies under the Industrial and Provident Societies Acts ; the result 
is that most of the societies which make up the co-operative movement 
use this form of registration, and that most of the bodies dealt 
with in the Report of the Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies 
are genuine co-operative societies. It is true that bodies which are 
not co-operative societies register under the same Acts and figure 
in the Registrar’s report ; but they are dealt with separately 
there. Inversely, there are genuine co-operative societies not registered 
under the Industrial and Provident Societies Acts, but most of these 
can be traced ; the rural co-operative credit societies and the live-stock 
insurance societies are registered under the Friendly Societies Act, 
and the co-operative loan and building societies under the Building 
Societies Act. 

It may be added that all the official statistics are not equally 
convenient in this respect ; and the drawbacks of a census based on 
registration only should also be pointed out. But the only purpose 
here is to gauge the reliability of official sources as regards the nature 
of the societies counted. It may be said that these sources conform 
on the whole with the standards universally accepted by co-operators 
and that, in addition, they often enable the reader to eliminate the 
institutions which have the legal form of co-operative societies but 
not their substance. It has therefore generally been possible to rely 
on the data provided by the official sources, barring certain exceptional 
cases in which the explicit or implicit definition was too remote from 


that usually accepted by co-operators. 


CLASSIFICATION 


The principal obstacle to any attempt to compile statistics of an 
international nature is the heterogeneity of the sources, and above 
all the differences between the methods of grouping and classifying 
the units counted in them. International co-operative statistics suffer 
particularly severely from this disadvantage : the form of a co-operative 
society varies widely in accordance with its functions and the condi- 
tions under which it carries them out ; there are many co-operative 
societies with multiple functions and of mixed types ; the various types 
are unequally distributed over the different countries, and the historical 
order in which some or all of them grew up varies from country to 
country—these are sufficient reasons for the extremely diverse lines 
on which national statistics, official or unofficial, are compiled, for the 
different numbers of groups and sub-groups and their different degrees 
of precision, and for the fact that some statistics even classify widely 
different types of societies under one head. 

It is clear that these divergences cannot be reproduced in general 
statistics which are intended to be of moderate dimensions and to 
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arrive at a number of general totals. Some sources classify the units 
counted in groups remarkable rather for their comprehensiveness 
than for their homogeneity ; others carry the analysis much further 
and distinguish between more numerous and more homogeneous groups. 
In any case it would not always be possible, owing to lack of information 
from the sources themselves, to divide the larger groups into smaller 
ones corresponding exactly with the small groups into which the more 
detailed statistics classify the societies ; and even if it were materially 
possible to do so, this would entail a choice between a considerable 
number of principles of classification such as this article cannot enter 
into or justify. 

In order to be as certain as possible that only units of the same 
sort are grouped together and totalled, the opposite course has had 
to be taken, namely, to combine the many headings given in the 
sources into a small number of wide and incompletely but sufficiently 
homogeneous groups. The chief distinction made here between co- 
operative societies is therefore based on their purposes—whether 
they aid in the exercise of an occupation (agriculture, fishing, industrial 
crafts, etc.), or in the establishment or extension of a home (housing 
societies), or in the satisfaction of the various needs of the members 
of a family (distributive societies). 


Principal Categories 


The principal categories established here are thus : 


(1) Distributive co-operative societies ; 

(2) Housing co-operative societies (including co-operative loan and 
building societies) ; 

(8) Agricultural co-operative societies (including rural co-operative 
credit societies) ; 


(4) Occupational co-operative societies other than (8) (including 
urban co-operative credit societies) ; 


(5) Various co-operative societies. 


This classification avoids all systematisation based on theory. Start- 
ing from the classification made in the sources, it merely effects a 
process of simplification which should permit general totals to be 
legitimately arrived at. This simplification calls for some explana- 
tion as to the contents of the groups enumerated, and it does not 
completely preclude the possibility of certain units being more or less 
equally suitable for inclusion in two or more different groups ; the 
arbitrary element in the choice between possible alternatives is not 
eliminated but it is reduced to a minimum. 

The meaning of the heading distributive co-operative societies is 
comparatively clear ; but the group is however not perfectly homo- 
geneous. In some countries whose economy is predominantly agri- 
cultural, the distributive co-operative societies developed earliest, 
and most widely in rural areas (in Denmark, for instance) ; in others, 
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the distributive. societies began in the towns and subsequently spread 
to the country districts (in France, Switzerland, etc.), Irrespective 
of the circumstances in which they came into existence, the societies 
which grew up in a rural atmosphere could not but take on certain 
peculiar characteristics ; wherever special co-operative societies for 
the supply of agricultural needs (manure, seed, fodder, etc.) were 
not established alongside distributive societies, the latter suited their 
activity, from the beginning or by degrees, to that of the households 
which composed their membership ; and the needs of these households 
were naturally connected with those of their farms. These societies 
therefore distribute among their members not only goods for personal 
consumption but also goods required in agriculture (in Estonia, 
Finland, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, etc.). They are thus 
mixed in character, some of them more closely resembling ordinary 
distributive societies, others agricultural supply societies. In classi- 
fying them the choice made by the societies themselves, or their 
federations, between the various groups to which they are considered 
to belong has been followed wherever possible ; failing indications of 
this sort, a decision has had to be taken as to whether the activities of 
these co-operative societies in the country concerned, taken as a whole, 
are more like those of ordinary distributive societies or of agricultural 
supply societies. How fine this distinction may often be is amply 
proved by the hesitation visible in official statistics—which have been 
known to change their methods of classification on this point—and in 
the action of the organisations themselves when national re-grouping 
has taken place, some of them joining federations of agricultural 
co-operative societies, and others joining federations of distributive 
societies. 

The heading housing co-operative societies has been made to 
include not only the societies whose object is to secure dwellings 
under improved conditions for their members, but also those which 
undertake the construction and management of buildings with a 
collective purpose (meeting and recreation halls, clubs, municipal 
centres, theatres, etc.). 

The former group is divisible again into the societies which them- 
selves build the dwellings and then rent or otherwise dispose of them 
to their members (in fact a specialised form of distributive co-operative 
societies) ; and those known as co-operative loan and building societies 
(like the Building Societies of Great Britain and the Building and 
Loan Associations of the United States), which do not themselves build 
but provide their members with the credit required to build or buy 
houses, and. can thus be assimilated to credit and savings societies. 
It has usually been possible to distinguish between these two types 
of housing societies and the loan and building societies figure in a 
special division ; but both have been grouped under the one general 
heading. 

The workers’ co-operative building societies are however not 
included in this division, since they should rightly be considered as 
occupational societies ; to be more exact, they may be classed with the 
workers’ societies for co-operative production or labour. 
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The heading agricultural co-operative societies covers the almost 
innumerable types of societies which are extensions of or auxiliaries 
to peasant farms, and carry out one or more of the functions of credit 
giving, purchase (fertiliser, fodder, seeds, machinery and tools, general 
supplies), marketing (with or without industrial working-up processes), 
joint use of machinery, power, and other services, etc. 

The heading other occupational co-operative societies (those not 
connected with agriculture) covers all the societies composed of handi- 
craftsmen, small traders, fishermen, and workers’ productive societies ; 
these, each in its own way, serve the occupational groups of which 
they are composed in the same way as the agricultural co-operative 
societies serve the agriculturists. 

This heading naturally includes the urban co-operative credit 
societies, notably those of the Schulze-Delitzsch type. In a few coun- 
tries the sources give general totals covering all co-operative credit 
societies and not distinguishing between rural and urban societies (in 
Brazil, Portugal, etc.). In these cases, the only solution, failing other 
means of distinguishing between the two groups, was to place in one 
of them all the figures which could not be split up with any certainty. 
This was done only when it was clear that the number of credit societies 
of one type was greatly in excess of that of the other type. Thus in 
Brazil and Estonia all the co-operative credit societies had to be placed 
under the heading “ rural ”’, although some were of a mixed and others 
of an urban nature. 

It was necessary to make a last heading, various co-operative 
societies, and to place under it all the co-operative societies which’could 
not be put in any of the preceding divisions, either because they did 
not belong there or—more frequently—because the sources did not 
give any clear indication of their exact nature. 

The co-operative insurance societies have not been included in 
these statistics, either under a general or under a special heading, 
because of their peculiar nature, its variation from country to country, 
and the conditions in which some of them function. Nevertheless, 
it is realised that for certain countries where the source makes no 
distinction, some insurance societies are included in the tables with 
agricultural societies. 


Secondary Categories 


The reasons for which it was found best to keep to more or less 
general headings have already been mentioned, but the opportunities 
of establishing more homogeneous subdivisions were not wholly 
rejected. In most cases, indeed, the sources do permit the isolation 
of certain fairly well-marked groups. Instances are : the co-operative 
loan and building societies, which are clearly distinguishable from the 
larger group of housing co-operative societies ; the rural credit societies 
(which, though admittedly often multiple-function societies as well, exist 
predominantly for credit purposes) and the co-operative dairies, both 
of which can usually be separated off from the larger category of agri- 
cultural co-operative societies; and the urban credit societies, the 
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workers’ productive societies, and the fishermen’s societies, which form 
subdivisions of the category “ other occupational co-operative societies ”’. 

The societies composing these groups thus figure in the statistics 
as follows : (1) with others in the appropriate one of the four main 
categories ; and (2) isolated in the subdivisions which they themselves 
constitute. 


Tue Data 


In this first attempt to compile international statistics, the data 
given relate inevitably to no more than a very small number of subjects. 
The idea of indicating the amount of capital subscribed by the members, 
borrowed capital, stocks of goods, etc., was abandoned ; in addition 
to the number of co-operative societies figuring in each group or sub- 
group, the data selected are: membership of the societies, business 
done (totals for all operations and separate figures for supplies to 
members and for sales of members’ products), and total resources as 
expressed in the total balance sheets. 


A reason for this limitation was found in the various shortcomings 
of the information obtained from the sources. Far indeed from provid- 
ing all the information desirable, the official sources did not even in 
every case give all the data which it was intended to reproduce here. 
Sometimes the figures for business done were missing, sometimes the 
balance-sheet figures, sometimes even the membership. A considerable 
number of official records, including some of the oldest and most 
carefully kept, give the number of co-operative societies and nothing 
else. The resulting gaps had to be filled by recourse to other sources, 
not infrequently the annual reports of federations, whose statistics 
usually but not in every case apply to the federated societies only. 
For this reason, at least the larger part of the data given in the follow- 
ing tables must be considered as falling short of the truth, and that 
to an extent which varies from country to country, but cannot be 
exactly gauged because of the present incomplete state of national 
statistics. Apart from this general drawback, each of the columns 
of information must be accepted (like all statistics of this sort) in 
the light of its own qualifying circumstances, which must now be 
briefly reviewed. 


Number of Existing Societies 


An attempt has been made to give the number of existing societies 
for each of the headings established. This number, it will be realised, 
exceeds, and sometimes considerably exceeds, the number of registered 
societies. Once more, therefore, the figures below are minima in every 
case in which the sources do not cover non-registered societies. 

Data concerning registered societies only have other drawbacks. 
In some countries, and notably in many parts of Europe, co-operative 
statistics are compiled on the basis of a comparison between the 
number of societies registered in preceding years and the number of 
societies established and dissolved during the year under review. 
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Failing correction by other means this method obviously leads to 
inaccuracy, for it does not take into account the societies which have 
begun to function but which have not yet been registered, those which 
have ceased to function but have not formally gone into liquidation, 
and those which are dissolved but have not registered the fact (a com- 
mon case). For this reason the official summaries in some but not all 
countries attempt to rectify as far as possible the crude data provided 
by the machinery of registration. 


Membership of Societies 


The failure of some official statistics to give the membership of 
societies, and the methods by which the gaps which thus occur have 
had to be filled, are mentioned above. If the number of members is 
given, the same remarks apply as to the number of societies, wherever 
the membership is obtained simply by calculating the changes in the 
numbers registered. Since it was not always possible to ascertain 
the membership of all the societies known to exist, italic figures 
have been placed in parentheses, below the known number of 
members, showing the numbers of the societies to which these 
members belong. 

It may be added that the same person is sometimes a member 
of several co-operative societies, a position which occurs most fre- 
quently in countries where the societies are very highly specialised. 
In this case, the sum of the memberships of the different co-operative 
societies is greater than the total number of co-operators in the country 
concerned. But the figure obtained by addition may serve to indicate 
the extent to which the co-operative movement has spread over the 
country. 


Business Done 


The same remarks apply to the business done and the resources of 
the societies enumerated. Here too, and particularly as regards the 
resources, information is often lacking, and the precaution of indicating 
each time in parentheses the number of societies whose operations and 
resources have been ascertained is particularly necessary. It should 
be noted too that whatever the character of the source used the 
total business done is sometimes the only figure available, without 
distinction between the operations of supplying members and market- 
ing their products ; the result is that the figure in the column headed 
** Total ’”’ may be greater than the sum of the figures in the special 
columns devoted to supplies and sales. This applies mainly to totals 
for groups of countries, but occasionally to those for single countries 
as well, 


Resources 


The only means of exactly gauging the resources at the disposal 
of the societies under each heading is to show their balance-sheet 
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totals. This is not always possible, and often the only way—parti- 
cularly in the case of some non-federated societies—was to take the 
sum of various items (share capital, reserves, and sometimes savings 
accounts and other borrowed capital) which the available sources 
not infrequently gave. 


DATE AND ARRANGEMENT OF THE DATA 


The number of countries and territories with separate adminis- 
trations which figure, individually or in groups, in the following tables 
is 102. This is the first appearance of certain of them in international 
statistics. In view of the great number of countries and the wide 
differences between them, it cannot be expected that the data should 
all refer to the same year without exception. In most cases, and cer- 
tainly for almost all the countries of chief importance from a co-opera- 
tive point of view, the figures refer to the year 1981 ; for about 20 coun- 
tries, they refer to 19380; and in exceptional cases sources referring 
to years before 1930 or after 1981 have had to be used. 

The figures have been arranged in 18 tables. 

Table I gives, in separate columns, the number of co-operative 
societies in each country belonging to each of the five general categories 
enumerated above (distributive societies, housing societies, agricul- 
tural societies, other occupational societies, various societies). 

Table II gives the total membership of the societies in the same 
groups. It also shows the population of each country. 

The other tables contain information concerning the business done 
and total resources of distributive societies (table III), agricultural 
societies (table V), rural credit societies (table Va), co-operative 
dairies (table Vb), other occupational societies (table VI), workers’ 
productive societies (table VIb), fishermen’s societies (table VIc), 
and various societies (table VII). Tables IV (housing societies), IVa 
(loan and building societies), and VIa (urban credit societies) contain 
data concerning total resources only. 


The object of this enquiry, it need hardly be said, is to arrive at 
totals covering the greatest possible number of countries. Never- 
theless, in view of the diverse racial, demographic, historical, and 
economic conditions in which the co-operative movement has developed 
in the different countries, it has been thought useful to give a number 
of partial totals, showing respectively the results for Europe (without 
the U.S.S.R.), the U.S.S.R., Asia (without the U.S.S.R.), America. 
and Africa and Oceania (together). 

Table I shows all the countries in which the co-operative societies 
have been counted. Table II shows all the countries in which it has 
been possible to ascertain the membership of the societies. The other 
tables give only partial totals based on the geographical divisions 
referred to above. 
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TABLE I. 


NUMBER OF CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 





Distrib- 
utive 
co-oper- 
ative 
societies 


Housing 
co-oper- 
ative 
societies * 


Agricul- 
tural 
co-oper- 
ative 
societies * 


Other occu- 
pational 
co-operative 
societies * 





(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(5) 





Europe (except U.S.S.R.) : 


Albania 
Germany 
Austria 
Belgium 
Bulgaria 
Denmark 
Danzig 
Spain 
Estonia 
Finland 
France 
Great Britain 
Greece 
Hungary 
Irish Free State 
Northern Ireland 
Iceland 
Italy 
Latvia 
Lithuania 
Luxemburg 
Norway 
Netherlands 
Poland 
Portugal 
Rumania 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Czechoslovakia 
Yugoslavia 
Other European countries 
(except U.S.S.R.) 


Total Europe 


4,539 
281 
129 
185 
200 
130 
573 


5,396 


Sed 


eSlllelllItltitl 
aw cc 


leBg! | 





170,199 


22,149 238,783 





U.S.S.R. 


210,000* 


22,784 325,895 








Asia (except U.S.S.R.) : 


China 
British India 
Japan 
Corea 
Other dependencies (For- 
mosa, S in) 
Persia 
Siam 
Turkey 
Dependencies, protectorates, 
colonies, etc. : 
British : 
Ceylon 
Cyprus 
Straits Settlements and 
Malay States 
United States : Philippines 
French: Indo-China 
Netherlands: Dutch 
Indies 
Mandated Territory : 
British : Palestine 
Other Asiatic countries 
(except U.S.S.R.) 


Total Asia 


340 


570 
43 


14 


85 


300 


61 186 

















114,297 





10,373 208 /126,002 











(For notes see end of table.) 
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TABLE I. NUMBER OF CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES (cont.) 





Distrib- Housing | Asticul- | Other occu- 
utive co-oper- tural pational 
co-oper- ative co-oper- | co-operative 
ative societies ! ative societies * 
societies societies * 


(1) (2) (3) 


AMERICA : 








on 
| 
a 





— 

= 
allot 
bat a 


Newfourdland 

Uruguay 

Dependencies, protectorates, co- 
lonies, etc. : 


British : Windward and Lee- 
ward Is., Jamaica, Bermuda, 
Br. Honduras, Trinidad and 
Tobago, Br. Guiana 

French: Guadeloupe, Mar- 
tinique, Fr. Guiana 
Other American countries 

Total America 


llelllille 








AFRICA : 


Egypt 

Union of South Africa 

Dependencies, protectorates, co- 
lonies, etc. : 

British: Gold Coast, Nige- 
ria, Basutoland, Kenya, Mau- 
ritius, Zanzibar 

French : Fr. Equatorial Afri- 
ca, Fr.W. Africa, Madagascar, 
Réunion 
Algeria 
Morocco 
Tunis 
Mandated Territories : 

British: Cameroons, Tan- 
ganyika, Togo 

French: Cameroons 


OCEANIA: 


Australia 
New Zealand 
Dependencies, protectorates, co- 
lonies, we 
French: New Caledonia, 
Lifou, Tahiti 
Franco-British : New Hebri 
des 
Mandated Territory: 
British : Nauru ons = 
Other African and Oceanian 
countries —_ — —_ én 


Total Africa and Oceania 143 564 5,795 22 2 6,526 
General total | 72,269 76,411 518,611 56,940 7,025 |731,256 



































* Including co-operative loan and building societies. * Including rural co-operative credit 
societies. * Occupational co-operative societies other than agricultural (including urban co-opera- 
tive credit societies). * The co-operative societies of Estonia and Iceland, which are of a mixed 
character, have been grouped under agricultural co-operative societies. * Including the “ syndicats 
agricoles ”’, whose activities are of an economic nature. * Number of collective farms (Kolkhoze). 
* Not including telephone co-operative societies, which numbered 40,000 in 1917. 
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TABLE Il. NUMBER OF MEMBERS * 





oe A Other 

Popu- Distrib- Housing Agricul- occupa- 
lation utive co-operative tural ‘ tional Various 
{thou- jco-operative! socicties * |CO-operative co-operative 

sands) * societies societies * | societies * 





(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) {8) 





Europe (except U.8.8.8.) : 
Germany 62,411 | 3,773,003 778,574 | 3,521,061 | 1,441,081 9,513,719 
(1930) (1,242) (2,573) | (31,472) (2,412) (37,699) 
Austria 6,426 267,665 35,500 407,000 — 710,165 
(1925) (109) (155) (3,622) (3,886) 
Belgium 8,092 434,111 4,328 273,245 68,256 820,126 
(1930) (103) (19) (2,686) (388) (3,431) 
Bulgaria 5,479 76,927 8,480 285,404 190,907 561,718 
(1926) (131) (185) (1,889) (497) (2,699) 
3,550 369,500 — 581,489 6,000 956,989 
(1930) (1,946) (4,936) (16) (6,907) 
Danzig 408 _ 3,200 | sims 3,200 
(1929) (52) (52) 
Spain 23,581 87,073 57,965 | 45,000 190,038 
(1930) (226) (501) (171) (898) 
Estonia 1,107 ° | 175,218 — 175,218 
(1932) (1,826) (1,826) 
Finland 3,105 456,573 749 273,495 — 730,817 
(1930) (537) (37) (3,828) | (4,402) 
France 41,835 | 2,280,587 _— 2,902,299", 186,043 5,368,929 
(1931) (3,194) (30,032) (1,494) (34,720) 
Great Britain 46,037 | 6,559,000 | 1,478,400 286,497 43,833 8,367,730 
(1931) (1,226) (1,809) (1,373) (175) (4,084) 
Hungary 8,684 805,797 _— 520,658 32,154 1,358,609 
(1930) (1,657) (2,584) (72) i | (4,814) 
2,972 9,937 6,135 92,540 20,589 254 137,455 
(1926) (24) (37) (426) (38) (547) 
Northern Ireland 1,257 35,799 2,154 17,755 _ = 55,708 
(1926) (15) (15) (103) (133) 
Iceland 109 s —- | 7,448 _ 7,448 
(1930) (37) (37) 
Italy 41,230 692,917 49,876 | 1,019,960 | 120,453 1,883,206 
(1931) (3,168) (512) (6,025) (1,545) (11,250) 
Latvia 1,900 4,853 _ 237.743 40,146 282,742 
(1930) (33) (1,183) | (193) (1,409) 
Lithuania 2,029 33,694 13,291 23,204 70,189 
(1923) (207) (316) (88) (611) 


Luxemburg 286 — 56,830 =" 56,830 
(1927) (850) — _ (850) 
Norway 2,810 160,000 153,237 3,127 316,364 
(1930) (800) | (3,263) (14) & (4,077) — 
Netherlands 7,921 222,052 _— —~ 66,961 — 289,014 
(1930) (299) (445) | (744) 
Poland 32,120 306,596 115,600 | 1,446,436 185,489 2,073,321 
(1931) (755) (289) (8,017) (2,135) (11,244) 
Portugal 6,191 33,762 _ — _ 
(1930) (21) 
Rumania 18,025 5,251 20,127 | 1,511,583 | 45,400 
(1930) (59) (833) | (8,278) | (149) 
Sweden 6,142 466,202 _ | 234,859 1,437 722,625 
(1930) (903) | (1,922) | (29) (3,687) 
Switzerland | 4,077 376,286 _ | 413,403 104,154 ™ $93,843 
(1930) (568) (8,265) (2) (8,835) 
Czechoslovakia | 14,726 809,721 90,631 1,377,937 984,605 _ 3,262,894 
(1930) (861) (818) (8,457) (2,832) | (12,968) 
Yugoslavia 13,930 93,633 6,097 647,325 | 24,093 | 12,863 784,011 
(1931) (137) (59) (5,396) (137) (67) (5,796) 
Other European countries 5,956 
(except U.S.S.R.) (1930) _- — oe | — —_ — 
Total Europe 378,700 | 18,387,940 | 2,596,651 | 16,584,839 | 3,565,971 |103,525 | 41,238,926 
(except U.S.S.R.) (18,221) (6,841) | (137,795) | (42,883) | (428) | (175,668) 


(For notes see end of table.) 











Denmark 





Irish Free State 















































TABLE II. 


STATISTICS 


NUMBER OF MEMBERS! (cont.) 





Popu- 

lation 

(thou- 
sands) * 


Distrib- 
utive 

co-operative 

societies 


Housing 
co-operative 
societies * 


Agricul- 
tural 
co-operative 
societies * 


Other 
occupa- 
tional 


co-operative 


societies * 


Various 


Total 





(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) | 


(8) 





U.S.S.R. 





147,028 
(1926) 


75,897,000 
(45,764) 


2,628,400 
(47,347) 


15,000,000* 
(210,000) 


2,937,000 
(22,784) 


96,462,400 
(325,896) 





Asta (except U.S.S.R.) : 
| China 
British India 
Japan 
Corea 


Other dependencies 
(Formosa, Sakhalin) 
Siam 


Turkey 


Dependencies, protectorates, 
colonies, etc. : 
British: Ceylon 


Cyprus 


Straits Settlements 
and Malay States 
United States: Philip- 


pines 
French : Indo-China 
Netherlands : Dutch 


Indies 


Mandated Territory: 
British: Palestine 


Other Asiatic countries 
{except U.S.S.R.) 


Total Asia 


452,791 
(1928/29) 
352,936 
(1931) 


13,863 
(4) 


1,124,709 
(10,005) 


7,476 
(81) 


25,843 
(60) 





3,618 
(24) 


79,114 
(2,615 





1,069,300 


(114,111) 


1,158,028 
(10,146) 


40,747 
(185) 


10,345,016 
(124,717) 





AMERICA : 
Argentina 


Brazil 

Canada 

Chile 
Colombia 
United States 
Uruguay 


Dependencies, protectcrates, 
colonies, etc. : 

British : Windward and 
Leeward Islands, Ja- 
maica, Bermuda, Bri- 
tish Honduras, Trini- 
dad and Tobago, Bri- 
tish Guiana 

Guadeloupe, 
Martinique, Fr.Guiana 
Other American countries 


Total America 


12,336,754 
(11,767) 


23,408 
(161) 


428,519 
(819) 
564 
(21) 
160 


(2) 
3,517,000 
(16,657) 
350 
(6) 


23,015 
(69) 


4,230 
(29) 





269,786 
(1,068) 


(2) 
16,411,181° 
(30,188) 
5,350 
(7) 


23,015 
(69) 


. 


4,230. 
(29) 














12,341,027 





(11,772) 


3,997,246 








(17,763) 


364,711 
(1,649) 





44,336 
(67) 





17,134,568 
(32,340) 








(For notes see end of table.) 
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TABLE II. NUMBER OF MEMBERS ! (cont.) 





—: Ae Other 
Popu- Distrib- Housi 2 oceupa- 
lation utive - |co-operative tural tional 
(thou- |eo-operative| ‘societies * |°o-operative|eo operative 
sands) societies societies societies * 





(2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 





50,423 
Egypt (611) 


h Afri 63,498 
Union of Sout rica ig) 149} 


Dependencies, protectorates, 
colonies, etc. : 
British : 


Gold Coast, Nigeria, Basu- 
toland, Kenya, Mauri-| 27,841 
tius, Zanzibar (1929) 


French : 


Fr. Equatorial Africa, 
Fr. W. Africa, Mada- 21,665 
gascar, Réunion (1931) 


Algeria 


6,554 
(1931) 


Morocco 4,996 
(1931) 
Tunis 2,411 
(1931) 
Mandated Territories : 
British : 

Cameroons, Tanganyika, 
~ Togo 


OcEANIA: 


Australia 5,436 120,388 
(1921) 1 (249) 
New Zealand 1,511 79,802 
(1931) (530) 


Other African and Ocea- 53,699 _ 
nian countries (1930) 





Total Africa and Oceania | 152,280 173,306 159.782 441.075 
(128) (564) (3,814) 





General total 94,880,858 | 17,728,907 | 45,131,290 188,608 
(65,584) | (66,527) | (483,473) (680) | (663,144) 





























* dn each of the columns (3) to (8) the number of societies whose membership is known is shown in itali 
and in parentheses. * According to the League of Nations Statistical Year-Book, 1931-1932. Ge 
1932. * Including co-operative loan and building societies. * Including rural co-operative ¢ 
societies. * Occupational co-operative societies other than agricultural (including urban co-operative ¢ 
societies). * The co-operative societies of Estonia and Iceland, which are of a mixed character, have 
grouped under agricultural co-operative societies. * Including members of the “ syndicats agricoles 
whose activities are of an economic nature. * Number of members of collective farms . ( 

* Not including members of telephone co-operative societies, who numbered 2,000,000 in 1917. 





| 


Lt 


TABLE III. 


DISTRIBUTIVE CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES ! 





Geographical distribution 


Number of 
icties 


socie 
covered by the 
enquiry 


Business done 
(thousands 
of 
Swiss francs) 


Total resources 
(thousands 
of 
Swiss francs) 





(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 





5,508,995 


18,387,940 
(9,725) 


(18,221)* 
75,897,000 


10,965,944 
(17,770) 


44,935,800 — 
(45,764) (45,764) 


35,064 4,092 226 
(272) (26) (28) 


387,548 497,422 33,016 
(1,199) (756) (59) 


173,306 206,627 117,488 
(128) (134) (112) 


94,880,858 56,609,885 5,659,725 
(65,584) (64,449) (9,924) 


Europe (except U.S.S.R.)* 23,369 


U.S.S.R. 45,764 
Asia (except U.S.S.R.)* 893 


America ¢ 


Africa and Oceania * 143 





72,269 























2 In this and the following tables, the number of societies to which the figures refer is shown in 
italics, and in parentheses. * Including all the countries in table I, except Albania, Danzig, Estonia, 
Greece, Iceland, Luxemburg. * Including the following countries: British India, Dutch Indies, 
Japan, Palestine, Persia, Ceylon, Indo-China, Turkey. * Including the following countries : Argen- 
tina, Bermuda, Brazil, Canada, Chile, Colombia, United States, Martinique, Newfoundland, Uruguay. 
5 Including the following countries: in Africa: Algeria, French Congo, Egypt, Madagascar, Morocco, 
Tunis, Union of South Africa; in Oceania: Australia, Lifou, Nauru, Tahiti. 


TABLE IV. HOUSING CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES ! 





Total resources 
(thousands of Swiss 
francs) 


Number of 
members 


Number of societies 
covered by the 
enquiry 


(1) (2) (4) 


Geographical distribution 











9,066,693 


16,461 
(1,648) 


Europe (except U.S.S.R.) * 


U.S.S.R. 47,347 _ 


Asia (except U.S.S.R.)* 231 


45,888,795 
(11,772) (11,772) 


159,782 1,104,174 
(564) (564) 


17,728,907 56,059,662 
(66,527) (18,979) 


America ¢ 11,808 


Africa and Oceania * 564 








76,411 

















1 Including co-operative loan and building societies, for which separate statistics are given in 


table IVa. * Including the following countries: Germany, Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, Spain, 
Finland, France, Great Britain, Irish Free State, Northern Ireland, Italy, Netherlands, Poland, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia. * British India only. * Including the following 
countries: Argentina, Chile, United States. 5 Including, in Africa: Union of South Africa; in 
Oceania: Australia, New Zealand. 
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TABLE IV@. CO-OPERATIVE LOAN AND BUILDING SOCIETIES 





Total resources 
(thousands of Swiss 
francs) 


Number of societies | 
covered by the 
enquiry 


Number of 


Geographical distribution ondiaibeed 





(1) (2) (3) (4) 





8,750,350 
(1,243) 


45,885,419 
(11,767) 


Europe (except U.S.S.R.)? 1,465,294 


(1,243) 


12,336,754 
(11,767) 


159,782 
(564) 


America * 


Africa and Oceania * 


1,086,174 
(564) 





13,961,830 
(13,574) 


55,721,943 
(18,574) 




















» Including the following countries : Bulgaria, Great Britain, Irish Free State, Northern Ireland. 
* United States only. * Including, in Africa: Union of South Africa; in Oceania: Australia and 
New Zealand. 


TABLE V. AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES ! 





Number Business done Total 
of (thousands of Swiss francs) resources 

societies { (thousands 

covered of 


by the Pe Including : Swiss 





Geographical distribution 





enquiry 


Supplies 


Sales 


francs) 





(1) 





(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 





Europe (except U.S.S.R.) * 
U.S.S.R. 

Asia (except U.S.S.R.) § 
America * 


Africa and Oceania ’ 





170,199 


210,000 ¢ 


114,297 


18,320 


5,795 


16,584,839 
(137,795) 


15,000,000¢ 
(210,000) 


9,108,130 
(114,111) 


3,997,246 
(17,753) 


441,075 
(3,814) 


7,395,624 
(56,732) 


1,071,501 
(107,618) 


13,373,925 
(12, 872) 


1,244,642 
(2,106) 


1,863,482 


412,046 


178,164 


99,161 


1,550,716 


659,456 


12,795,219 


1,123,250 


9,216,507 
(72,994) 


5,038,003 
(110,148) 


88,630 
(745) 


241,730 
(1,297) 








518,611 





45,131,290 
(483,473) 





23,085,692 
(178,328) 


2,552,853 








16,128,641 





14,584,870 
(185,184) 








* Including rural co-operative credit societies and co-operative dairies, for which separate sta- 
tistics are given in tables Va and Vb respectively. * As the sources do not always give separate 
figures for supplies and sales, the figure in column (4) may be higher t han the sum of columns (5) and (6). 

Including all the countries in table I. * Number of collective farms (Kolkhoze) and of their 
members. 5 Including all the countries in table I, except Persia. * Including all the countries 
in table I, except Honduras and Newfoundland. ” Including all the countries in table I, except 
{in Oceania) Nauru Island. 





STATISTICS 


RURAL CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT SOCIETIES 





Total 
resources 


Business done 
(thousands of Swiss francs) 


Number 
of 








Geographical distribution 


societies 

covered 
by the 

enquiry 





Total? 


Including : 





Supplies 


Sales 


(thousands 
of 
Swiss 
francs) 





(1) 


(2) | 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 





Europe (except U.S.S.R.)* 
U.S.S.R. 

Asia (except U.S.S.R.) * 
America ¢ 

Africa and Oceania * 


Total 


64,883 


The c 


101,277 


5,304 


1,984 


o-operative banking system of the U 
incorporated with that of th 


7,993,685 
(57,596) 





7,585,763 
(101,258) 


491,738 
(5,001) 


48,698 
(647) 


427,926 
(16, 480) 


936 
(206) 


351,139 





52,787 


.8.S.R. was 


e State. 


936 


8,084,550 
(45,035) 


n 1932 
303,870 
(2,601) 


46,148 
(261) 


40,293 
(601) 








173,448 





16,119,884 
(164,502) 





428,862 
(16,686) 


351,139 








53,723 





8,474,861 
(48,288) 





1 See note * to table V. 


2 Including all the countries in table I, except Albania, Iceland, 





Norway. * Including all the countries in table I, except the Dutch Indies and Persia. ‘* Including 
the following countries and territories: Antigua, Brazil, Barbados, Canada, Dominica, United States, 
Guadeloupe, British Guiana, French Guiana, British Honduras, Jamaica, Martinique, St. Kitts, St. Lucia, 
St. Vincent, Trinidad and Tobago. * Including, in Africa: all the countries in table I, except 
Egypt, where credit operations are undertaken by co-operative societies with multiple functions, and 
the territories under British or French Mandate ; and the following countries in Oceania : New Caledonia, 





New Zealand, Tahiti. 


TABLE vb. 


CO-OPERATIVE DAIRIES 





Geographical distribution 


Number 


of 
societies 
covered 
by the 
enquiry 


Number 


Business done 


(thousands of Swiss francs) 





of 
members 


Total! 


Including : 





Supplies 


Sales 


Total 
resources 
(thousands 
of 
Swiss 





(1) 


| 


Meo 9 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


| francs) 


(7) 





Europe (except U.S.S.R.)* 


U.S.S.R. 
Asia (except U.S.S.R.)* 


America ¢ 


Africa and Oceania * 


Total 





1,913,466 
(18,595) 


No utilisable data available for 


723,207 
(2,427) 


60,745 
(476) 


2,600,081 
(15,800) 


3,416 | 


(21) 


3,232,646 | 


(2,391) 


- 439,008 
(476) 


17,316 





1,642,461 


this table 


3,416 


3,232,646 


439,008 


530,407 
(6,113) 


1,289 
(23) 


3,405 
(32) 





27,824 





2,697,418 
(21,498) 





6,275,151 
(18,688) 


17,316 








5,317,531 


535,101 
(6,168) 








+ See note * to table V. 
Greece, Great Britain, Iceland, Rumania. 


* Including all the countries in table I, except Albania, Danzig, Spain. 


* Including the following countries : Argentina, Brazil, Chile, United States. 
Kenya; in Oceania: Australia, New Zealand. 


* Including the following countries: Ceylon, Palestine, 


* Including, in Africa : 
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TABLE VI. 
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AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES ! 


OCCUPATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES OTHER THAN 





Geographical distribution 


Number 
of 
societies 
| covered 
by the 
enquiry 


Business done 


(thousands of Swiss francs) 


Total 
resources 





Total * 


Including : 


(thousands 
of 


Swiss 





Supplies | Sales 


francs) 





(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) | (6) 


(7) 





Europe (except U.S.S.R.)* 
U.S.S.R. 

Asia (except U.S.S.R.) 
America * 

Africa and Oceania * 


Total 





22,149 


22,784 


10,373 


1,612 


22 





56,940 





3,565,971 
(12,383) 


2,937,000 
(22,784) 


1,158,028 
(10,146) 


364,711 
(1,649) 


2,606 
(18) 


1,817,056 
(3,219) 


16,756,459 
(22,784) 


20,325 
(10,047) 


29,263 
(320) 


1,470,026 | 256,879 


808,041 
(6,644) 


271,078 
(10,162) 


186,483 
(1,108) 


| 2,734 
(14) 








8,028,316 
(46,880) 





18,623,103 
(36,370) 


1,481,807 269,042 








(17,928) 





| 5,268,336 





2 Including urban co-operative credit societies, workers’ productive co-operative societies, and 
fishermen’s co-operative societies, for which separate statistics are given in tables VIa, VIb, and Vic 


respectively. 


* See note * to table V. 


Danzig, Estonia, Finland, Greece, Northern Ireland, Iceland, Luxemburg, Portugal. 
the following countries : British India, Dutch Indies, Palestine. 
Argentina, Brazil, Canada, Chile, Colombia, United States, Guatemala, Honduras. 
the following countries: Algeria, Morocco. 


5 Including the follo 


* Including al] the countries in table I, except Albania, 


* Including 
wing countries 
* Including 


TABLE VId. 


URBAN CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT SOCIETIES 





Geographical distribution 


Number of societies 
covered by the 


enquiry 


Number of 
members 


Total resources 
(thousands of Swiss 
francs) 





(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 





Europe (except U.S.S.R.) * 
U.S.S.R. 

Asia (except U.S.S.R.) * 
America * 


Africa and Oceania * 


8,255 


No data available for use in 


5,426 


1,081 


19 


2,893,784 
(5,650) 


32,812 
(100) 


274,759 
(1,079) 


2,526 
(16) 


6,503,401 
(4,940) 


this table 
14,851 
(101) 


179,303 
(1,079) 


2,734 
(14) 











14,781 
a 





3,203,881 
(6,945) 





6,700,289 
(6,134) 








1 Including all the countries in table I, except’ Albania, Denmark, Danzig, Estonia, Finland, 


Greece, Hungary, Northern Ireland, Iceland, Luxemburg, Norway, Portugal. 


following countries: British India, Dutch Indies, Palestine. 


Argentina,, United States, Guatemala. 


* Including the 


* Including the following countries : 
* Including the following countries : Algeria, Morocco. 
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TABLE VIb. WORKERS’ PRODUCTIVE CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 





Geographical distribution 


Number 
of 
societies 
covered 
by the 
enquiry 


Business done 


(thousands of Swiss francs) 





Total * 


Including : 





] 


Total 

| resources 

| (thousands 
of 

Swiss 

francs) 





(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


Supplies | 
(5) 


Sales 
(6) 


| 
| 
| 


(7) 





Europe (except U.S.S.R.) * 
U.S.S. R. 
Asia (except U.S.S.R.) * 


America * 





3,277 


215,100 
(2,293) 


No data available 


507 
(41) 


1,405 
(11) 


274,665 
(749) 


4,300 
(41) 


20,004 
(12) 


238,398 


for use in this table 


4,300 


76,396 
(87) 








3,346 





217,012 
(2,345) 





298,969 
(801) 








242,698 





77,821 
(128) 





| 





1 See note * to table V. 
Great Britain, 
* Including the following countries: Palestine, Turkey. 


Denmark, Spain, France, 


United States. 


TABLE VIC. 


Italy, 


Poland, Sweden, 


FISHERMENS’ CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 


* Including the following countries: Germany, Austria, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Czechoslovakia 
* Including the following countries: Chile, 





Geographical distribution 


Number 
of 
societies 
covered 
by the 
enquiry 


Business done 


(thousands of Swiss francs) 


Total 
resources 
(thousands 





Total 


Including : 


of 
Swiss 





Supplies 


Sales 


francs) 





(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 





Europe (except U.S.S.R.)* 
U.S.S.R. 

Asia (except U.S.S.R.) 
America * 


Africa and Oceania * 











70,554 
(486) 





34,262 
(196) 


18,608 





15,653 


No data available for use in this table 


| 
No data 
82.945 
(430) 


220 
(7) 


available for use in this table 


3,791 
(280) 


3,791 








1,035 





153,719 
(923) 





38,053 
(476) 


18,608 





| 
| 
| 
| 


19,444 


2,542 
(95) 











1 Including the following countries : Bulgaria, Spain, Fran ce, Great Britain, Italy, Latvia, Norway, 


Rumania, Yugoslavia. Fishermen’s co-operative societies have also been found to exist in the following 
countries, but without its being possible to enumerate them separately : Germany, Belgium, Denmark, 
Estonia, Irish Free State, Netherlands, Poland. * Including the following countries: Brazil, 
Canada. * Including Algeria and the Mandated Territory of French Cameroon. 
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TABLE VII. 


VARIOUS CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 





Geographical distribution 


Number of 
societies 
covered by the 
enquiry 


Number of 
members 


Business done 
(thousands 


° 
Swiss francs) ! 





(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 





Europe (except U.S.S.R.) 
Asia (except U.S.S.R.) 
America 


Africa and Oceania 





6,605 


208 


103,525 
(428) 


40,747 
(185) 


44,336 * 
(67) * 











188,608 
(680) 





23,947 
(296) 





27,770 
(352) 





' Supplies only. 
* Not including telephone co-operative societies in the United States, which in 1917 numbered 


40,000, with a membership of 2,000,000. 











BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Recent Labour Legislation 


EpiroriaL Note. In order to increase the amount of space avail- 
able for the general contents of the Review, it has been decided that 
the list of recent labour legislation shall no longer appear in the 
Review ; it will in future be published as a monthly supplement to 
the brochure edition of the Legislative Series. 


The list of laws and orders and international conventions given 
below continues the list published in previous numbers of the Review. 
The titles are, as a rule, given in the original language, with abbre- 
viated translations of all those other than English, French, and 
German. A brief statement of the subject is added where the title 
itself does not indicate it. Abbreviated titles of sources have been 
used.? Those entries in the list marked with an asterisk (*) will be 
reproduced in full in English, French, and German in the Legislative 
Series of the International Labour Office; those marked with a 
dagger (+) will be reproduced or summarised in the Industrial Safety 
Survey published by the Office in English, French, and German. 


LEGISLATION OF 1933 


INTERNATIONAL 

Lithuania-Latvia. 

* Accord commercial entre la Lithuanie et la Lettonie. Du 1° décembre 1933. 

Prekybos sutartis tarp Lietuvos ir Latvijos. 1933 m. gruodzio pirma diena. 

(Vyriausybes Zinios, 19384, No. 433, p. 1.) 

Accord relatif au petit trafic frontalier entre la Lithuanie et la Lettonie. Du 
let décembre 1933. No. 8016. 

Sutartis del mazojo pasienio susisiekimo tarp Lietuvos ir Latvijos. 1933 m. 
gruodzio pirma diena. Nr. 3016. 

(Vyriausybes Zinios, 1934, No. 433, p. 11.) 


1 List of principal abbreviations : A. N. = Amiliche Nachrichten des Osterrei- 
chischen Bundesministeriums fiir Soziale V erwaltung ; B. G. Bl. = Bundesgesetzblatt ; 
B. M. T. = Bulletin du Ministére du Travail ; B. O. = Bulletin Officiel ; C. 8S. R. 
= Commonwealth Statutory Rules ; D. R. A. = Deutscher Reichsanzeiger ; Drj. 
Vest. = Drjaven Vestnik ; Eph. Kyb. = Ephémeris tés Kybernéséos (Teuchos 
proton) ; G. U. = Gazzetta Ufficiale ; I. N. K. T. = Izvestia Narodnogo Kommissa- 
riata Truda; J. O. = Journal Officiel ; Lik. = Likumu un Minustru Kabineta 
Noteikumu Krajums ; R. A. Bl. = Reichsarbeitsblatt ; R. d.T. = Revue du Travail ; 
R. G. Bl. = Reichsgesetzblatt ; 8. R. & O. = Statutory Rules and Orders ; Sb. z. a n. 
= Sbirka zdkonu a narizeni (Collection of Laws and Orders of the Czechoslovak 
Republic) ; W. S. M. = Wirtschaftliche und sozialstatistische Mitteilungen ( Rapports 
économiques et statistique sociale) ; L. S. = Legislative Series of the International 
Labour Office. 
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MANDATED TERRITORY 
Lebanon. 


Décret portant classement des établissements dangereux, insalubres ou incom- 
modes. No. 2646. Du 14 novembre 1933. (J.O., 1983, No. 2898, Supplément, p. 1.) 


ARGENTINA 


* Decreto nim. 83598 — Aprobando el Reglamento para exploraciones y explo- 
taciones de yacimientos petroliferos, preparado por la Direccién de Minas y Geo- 
logia. 28 de diciembre de 1933. (Boletin Oficial, 1984, No. 11877, p. 174.) 

[Decree No. 83598, to approve the regulations for prospecting for and working 
oil-bearing strata. Dated 28 December 1933.] 


AUSTRALIA 
New South Wales. 

Amendment of the Regulations under the Family Endowment Act, 1927- 
1932. Dated 8 December 1933. (N.S.W. Industrial Gazette, 31 December 1933; 
p. 1282.) 

Amendment of the Regulations under the Industrial Arbitration Act, 1912 
(as amended). Dated 14 December 1933. (N. S. W. Industrial Gazette, 31 December 
1938, p. 1284.) 


South Australia. 

An Act to amend the Inflammable Oils Acts, 1908 to 1928. 24 Geo. V, No. 2130. 
Assented to 23 November 1933. (Acts of the Parliament of S. A., 19383.) 

An Act to provide for the constitution of a Board to be known as the Farmers’ 
Assistance Board, to invest the Board with certain powers for the assistance and 
relief of farmers, to transfer to the Board the administration of certain Acts relating 
to drought relief and farmers’ relief charges and for purposes incidental thereto. 
24 Geo. V, No. 2184. Assented to 5 December 1988. (Acts of the Parliament of 
S. A., 1933.) 


CUBA 


Decreto nim. 1693 de 19 de septiembre de 1933 sobre jornada m&xima de ocho 
horas. 

[Decree No. 1693, on the maximum working day of eight hours. Dated 19 
September 1933.] 

* Decreto nim. 2513 de 19 de octubre de 1933 : Reglamento general para la 
ejecucién y aplicacién del decreto nim. 1693 [jornada m4xima de ocho horas]. 

[Decree No. 2518, to issue general regulations for the administration of Decree 
No. 1693 (eight-hour day). Dated 19 October 1933.] 

Decreto nim. 2483 de 30 de octubre de 1933 : organizacién de la Secretaria 
del Trabajo. (Gaceta Oficial, 1983, No. 103, p. 5699.) 

[Decree No. 2483, respecting the organisation of the Under-Secretariat of 
Labour. Dated 30 October 1933.] 

Decreto nim. 2697 de 11 de noviembre de 1938 que prohibe el embargo de los 
salarios de obreros y empleados de servicios publicos. 

[Decree No. 2697, to prohibit the attachment of the pay of wage-earning and 
salaried employees in the public services. Dated 11 November 1933.] 

* Decreto nim. 2699 de 11 de noviembre de 1983 modificando el articulo XV 
del decreto nim. 2513 de 19 de octubre de 1933. 

[Decree No. 2699, to amend section XV of Decree No. 2518 of 19 October 19383 
(eight-hour day). Dated 11 November 1933.] 

* Decreto nim. 2940 de 2 de diciembre de 1933 adicionando al articulo quinto 
del Reglamento general para la ejecucién y aplicacién del Decreto nim. 1693 una 
disposicién special para la regulacién del horario de trabajo en el servicio ferro- 
viario. (Gaceta Oficial, 1933, No. 131, p. 7646.) 
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[Decree No. 2940, to add to section 5 of the general regulations under Decree 
No. 16938 (eight-hour day) a special provision to govern the hours of work in the 
railway service. Dated 2 December 1933.] 

Decreto nim. 8142 de 5 de diciembre de 1933 creando una Comisién de Estudios 
de los Salarios minimos. (Gaceta Oficial, 1938, No. 141, p. 8441.) 

[Decree No. 3142, to appoint a committee to investigate the minimum wage 
question. Dated 5 December 1933.] 

Decreto nim. 8112 de 12 de diciembre de 1933 reglamentando la forma de los 
libros sobre horario de trabajo. (Gaceta Oficial, 1983, No. 141, p. 8439.) 

No. 8112, to issue regulations for the form of the Registers of hours 
of work (eight-hour day). Dated 12 December 1933.] 

Decreto nim. 3129 de 12 de diciembre de 1933: Reglamentacién y tarifas de 
trabajos maritimos de Santiago de Cuba. (Gaceta Oficial, 1983, No. 141, p. 8439.) 

[Decree No. 3129 to issue regulations and wage scales for longshoremen at 
Santiago de Cuba. Dated 12 December 1933.] 

* Decreto nim. 3156 de 16 de diciembre de 1983 modificando el articulo LIII 
de la Ley de Accidentes del Trabajo. (Gaceta Oficial, 1983 (Extraordinaria No. 47.), 
p. 1.) 

[Decree No. 3156, to amend section LIII of the Act respecting industrial acci- 
dents. Dated 16 December 1933.] 

Decreto nim. 3218 de 20 de diciembre de 1933 modificando el articulo III del 
Reglamento para la Ley de Nacionalizacién del Trabajo; (Gaceta Oficial, 1933, 
No. 145, p. 8694.) 

[Decree No. 3218, to amend section IIT of the regulations under the Nationalisa- 
tion of Labour Act. Dated 20 December 1933.] 

* Decreto nim. 3310 de 26 de diciembre de 1983 modificando el articulo VI 
del decreto No. 2605 de 7 de noviembre de 1933 sobre organizaci6n sindical. (Gaceta 
Oficial, 1983, No. 151, p. 9039.) 

[Decree No. 3310 to amend section VI of Decree No. 2605 of 7 November 1933, 
respecting industrial organisations. Dated 26 December 1933.] 

* Decreto nim. 3341 de 30 de diciembre de 1938 modificando la Ley de Acci- 
dentes del Trabajo. (Gaceta Oficial, 1988, Extraordinaria No. 51, p. 1.) 

[Decree No. 3341, to amend the Industrial Accidents Act. Dated 20 December 
1933.] 


EGYPT 


* Arrété relatif aux industries dans lesque!les pourront étre employés les enfants 
de 9 412 ans. Du 25 décembre 1933 (8 Ramadan 1352). (J.0O. égyptien, 1933, 
No. 116, p. 5.) 

Arrété relatif aux industries saisonniéres dans lesquelles les femmes peuvent 
étre employées pendant la nuit. Du 81 décembre 1933 (14 Ramadan 1352). (J.O. 
égyptien, 1934, No. 7, p. 5.) 


Act No. 5907 respecting the issue of the certificate of proficiency to seamen 
who have passed their examination. Dated 15 November 1933. (Eph. Kyb., A, 
1938, No. 856, p. 2188.) 

Act No. 5981 respecting the recovery of loans granted by the pension funds. 
Dated 29 November 1933. (Eph. Kyb., A, 1983, No. 873, p. 2277.) 

Act No. 5942 respecting the international load line. Dated 6 December 1933. 
(Eph. Kyb., A, 1933, No. 385, p. 2837.) 

Act No. 5945 to amend Act No. 5333 to amend and supplement the Legislative 
Decree of 8/14 August 1925 to set up a pension and insurance fund for medical 
practitioners in Greece, and also Act No. 5090. Dated 11 December 19338. (Eph. 
Kyb., A, 1988, No. 888, p. 2351.) 

Act No. 5966 to amend Act No. 5376 to amend the provisions relating to insur- 
ance funds for certain categories of workers. Dated 22 December 1933. (Eph. Kyb., 
A, 1984, No. 2, p. 8.) 
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Decree to fix the composition of the crew of steam cargo boats of not less than 
51 and not more than 100 register tons. Dated 15 November 1933. (Eph. Kyb., A, 
1933, No. 356, p. 2194.) 

Decree respecting the issue of work books to operative bakers. Dated 16 No- 
vember 1933. (Eph. Kyb., A, 1938, No. 359, p. 2204.) 

Decree respecting diseases and ailments not entailing the exclusion of candidates 
for the diploma of engineer in the mercantile marine. Dated 28 November 1933. 
(Eph. Kyb., A, 1988, No. 263, p. 2231.) 

Decree respecting the composition of the crews of cargo boats. Dated 23 No- 
vember 1933. (Eph. Kyb., A, 1933, No. 363, p. 2231.) 


IRISH FREE STATE 


* Acht chun na nAchtanna um arachas diomhaointis, 1920 go 1930, do leasu 
maidir le meid na sintius is inioctha fe sna hAchtanna san agus chun na leasu uile 
is ga da dhruim sin do dheanamh ar na hAchtanna san. Uimhir 44 de 1933. 16adh 
Mi na Samhna, 1933. 

An Act to amend the Unemployment Insurance Acts, 1920 to 1930, with respect 
to the amount of the contributions payable under those Acts, and to make all 
necessary consequential amendments of the said Acts. No. 44 of 1933. Dated 16 
November 1933. 


NEW ZEALAND 


An Act to consolidate and amend the law relating to companies. 24 Geo. V, 
1933, No. 29. Dated 20 December 1933. 


An Act to make provision with respect to public finance and other matters. 
24 Geo. V, 1933, No. 38. Dated 22 December 1933. 


An Act to make provision with respect to public finance and other matters. 
24 Geo. V, 1983, No. 41. Dated 22 December 1933. 


An Act to amend the Small Farms (Relief of Unemployment) Act, 1932-1933. 
24 Geo. V, 1983, No. 44. Dated 22 December 1933. 


An Act to make provision in respect of co-operative pig-marketing companies. 
24 Geo. V, 1933, No. 49. Dated 22 December 1933. 


An Act to amend the Dairy Industry Act, 1908. 24 Geo. V, 19383, No. 51. Dated 
22 December 1933. 


POLAND 


Rozporzadzenie Prezydenta Rzeczypospolitej z dnia 5 sierpnia 1933 r. w sprawie 
zmiany niektérych postanowien ustaw o sadach przemyslowych i sadach kupiec- 
kich, obowiazujacych na obszarze wojewédziw poznanskiego i pomorskiego oraz 
gornoslaskiej czesci wojewédztwa slaskiego. Poz. 462. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1933, 
No. 62, p. 1140.) 

[Order to amend certain provisions of the Acts respecting industrial and com- 
mercial courts which are in force in the province of Poznan and Pomorze and the 
Upper Silesian part of the province of Silesia. Dated 5 August 1933.] 

Rozporzadzenie Ministra Komunikacji z dnia 30 pazdziernika 1933 r. o patentach 
zeglarskich, wydane co do §§ 1, 2 i 3 w porozumieniu z Ministrem Spraw Wewne- 
trznych. Poz. 9. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1934, No. 8, p. 38.) 

[Order respecting masters’ certificates. Dated 30 October 1933.] 

Obwieszczenie Ministra Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 21 grudnia 1933 r. w sprawie 
ogioszenia jednolitego tekstu rozporzadzenia Prezydenta Rzeczypospolitej z dnia 
10 czerwea 1927 r. 0 wykonywaniu praktyki dentystycznej. Poz. 32. (Dziennik 
Ustaw, 1934, No. 4, p. 82.) 

[Notification to promulgate the consolidated text of the Order of 10 June 1927 
respecting engagement in the dental profession. Dated 21 December 1933.] 
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Obwieszczenie Ministra Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 21 grudnia 1933 r. w sprawie 
ogioszenia jednolitego tekstu rozporzadzenia Prezydenta Rzeczypospolitej z dnia 
16 marca 1928 r. o poloinych. poz. 41. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1934, No. 5, p. 96.) 

[Notification to promulgate the consolidated text of the Order of 16 March 1928 
respecting midwives. Dated 21 December 1933.] 

Rozporzadzenie Ministra Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 30 grudnia 1933 r. O wyso- 
koéci skladek za ubezpieczenie na wypadek niezdolnosci do zarobkowania lub émierci 
wskutek wypadku w zatrudnieniu lub choroby zawodowej, oraz w sprawie zasad 
podwyzania lub obnizania tychze skiadek w poszczegélnych przedsiebiorstwach 
zalexnie od warunkéw higjenicznych i bezpieczenstwa pracy, wydane w zakresie 
podwyzszania lub obnizania skiadek w porozumieniu z Ministrem Przemystu i 
Handlu, Ministrem Spraw Wojskowych i Ministrem Rolnictwa i Reform Rolnych. 
Poz. 2. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1934, No. 1, p. 3.) 

[Order respecting the amount of the contributions for insurance against incapa- 
city for work or death consequent upon an industrial accident or occupational 
disease, and respecting the principles for the increase or reduction of the said con- 
tributions in particular undertakings according to their hygiene and safety condi- 
tions. Dated 30 December 1933.] 


SPAIN 


Orden relativa a la contratacién de actores, musicos y demés profesionales de 
espectaculos publicos en todo el territorio nacional, cualquiera que sea el Jurado 
mixto en que se hallen censados. 10 de octubre de 1983. (Gaceta de Madrid, 11 
November 1933.) 

[Order respecting the engagement of actors, musicians, and other public enter- 
tainment employees throughout Spanish territory, irrespective of the joint board 
with which they are registered. Dated 10 October 1933.] 

Orden disponiendo que las Delegaciones provinciales de Trabajo velaran con 
el mayor celo para que en su territorio se cumplan los preceptos de la legislacién 
vigente relativa a la colocacién de obreros en las faenas agricolas. 8 de noviembre 
de 1933. (Gaceta de Madrid, 9 November 1933.) 


[Order to direct the provincial labour offices to pay special attention to the 
observance in their respective areas of the laws in force relating to the placing of 
wage-earning employees in agricultural undertakings. Dated 8 November 1933.] 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
Orange Free State. 
Ordonnansie tot wysiging van die Winkelure en Halfvakansiedag Ordonnansie, 
no. 6 van 1925. No. 7 van 1938. Goedgekeur 29 Augustus 1933. 
Ordinance to amend the Shop Hours and Half-holiday Ordinance, No. 6 of 1925. 
No. 7 of 1933. Assented to 29 August 1933. 
(Ordinances of the Orange Free State, 1933, p. 20.) 


LEGISLATION OF 1984 


AUSTRIA 


* Verordnung des Bundesministers fiir soziale Verwaltung vom 13. Februar 
1934, womit die Ausnahmenverordnung zum Achtstundentagsgesetz ergiinzt wird. 
Nr. 93. (B. G. BI., 1984, 28. Stiick, p. 195.) 

* Verordnung der Bundesregierung vom 16. Februar 1934, betreffend die Auf- 
rechterhaltung von Kollektivvertriigen. Nr. 94. (B. G. BI., 1934, 29. Stiick, p. 197.) 


; BELGIUM : COLONIES 
Belgian Congo. 

* Ordonnance du 16 janvier 1934, No. 7/A.E., imposant certaines obligations 
aux concessionnaires de mines dans le but d’assurer la protection et l'économie de 
la main-d’ceuvre indigéne employée. 
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Verordening van 16 Januari 1934, nr. 7/E.Z., waarbij aan de vergunninghouders 
‘van mijnen bepaalde verplichtingen worden opgelegd, met het oog op de bescher- 
ming en besparing der inlandsche werkkrachten. 

(Bull. admin. du Congo belge, 1934, No. 2, p. 65.) 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


* Zakon ze dne 24. ledna, 1934, jimz se méni a dopliuji ustanoveni obecného 
horniho zakona. Nr. 8. (Sb. z. an., 1984, Castka 5, p. 9.) 

[Act to amend and supplement the general Mining Act. Dated 24 January 
1934.] 


* Lov om Maeglingi Arbejdsstridigheder. Nr. 5. 18 Januar 1934. (Lovtidenden A, 
1934, No. 1, p. 4.) 
[Act No. 5, respecting intervention in labour disputes. Dated 18 January 1934.] 


FRANCE 


* Décret du 4 janvier 1984 portant réglement d’administration publique modi- 
fiant le décret du 15 aot 1923 relatif 4 l’application de la loi sur la journée de huit 
heures dans les industries de la fabrication d’objets de falence et de porcelaine de 
toute nature ainsi que de poteries en tous genres. (J.O., 1984, No. 12, p. 415.) 

* Décret du 9 janvier 1934 modifiant le décret du 10 juillet 1913 portant régle- 
ment d’administration publique en ce qui concerne les mesures générales de pro- 
tection et de salubrité applicables 4 tous les établissements assujettis. (J.O., 1934, 
No. 18, p. 45.) 

* Décret du 16 janvier 1984 portant promulgation du traité de travail et d’assis- 
tance signé & Madrid le 2 novembre 1932 entre la France et I’Espagne. (J.O., 1934, 
No. 18, p. 442.) 

* Décret du 16 janvier 1934 portant promulgation de la convention sur les 
assurances sociales signé 4 Madrid le 2 novembre 1982 entre la France et l’Espagne. 
(J.O., 1984, No. 18, p. 444.) 

* Décret modifiant le décret du 19 mars 1921 relatif 4 l’application de la loi 
sur la journée de huit heures dans les industries de l’ameublement. Du 27 janvier 
1984. (J.O., 1984, No. 83, p. 1265.) 


FRANCE: COLONIES 
Tunis. 

* Arrété du Directeur général de l’agriculture, du commerce et de la colonisation 
réglementant l’application du décret du 28 juin 1983 sur la journée de huit heures en 
ce qui concerne l’industrie de la fabrication des pAtes alimentaires. Du 21 février 
1934. (J.O. tunisien, 1934, No. 17, p. 522.) 





Book Notes 
INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


International Labour Office. (a) Report of the Director. 96 pp. (b) Appendiz. 
Tables showing the Situation of the States Members in respect of the Conventions 
and Recommendations adopted by the International Labour Conference. 46 pp. 
International Labour Conference, Eighteenth Session, Geneva, 1934. Geneva, 1934. 

The Report of the Director of the International Labour Office, Mr. Harold 
BuT er, to the Eighteenth Session of the International Labour Conference describes 
the course of the economic depression during 1933, as seen from the viewpoint of 
the Office ; it surveys the effort, national and international, towards recovery ; 
it measures the social consequences of this effort, more especially in relation to 
unemployment, social insurance, wages, hours of work, and migration ; it examines 
and compares the experiments in social structure which have been made in various 
countries, notably in the United States, Germany, Italy, and Russia ; finally, it 
gives a brief account of the chief developments in the life of the International 
Labour Organisation during the twelve months under review. 

In an Appendix to the Report, published separately, tables are given showing 
the situation of the States Members of the Organisation in respect of the Conventions 
and Recommendations adopted by the International Labour Conference. 


—— Reduction of Hours of Work (Supplementary Report). International 
Labour Conference, Eighteenth Session, Geneva, 1984. First Item on the Agenda. 
Report I (Supplement). Geneva, 1934. 41 pp. 

This supplement contains the replies received from the Governments of China, 
Great Britain, Greece, Luxemburg, and Rumania to the Questionnaire on the 
first item of the agenda of the 1934 Session of the International Labour Conference. 
The Government of Sweden has also furnished further information, a summary 
of which is given in the second part of the supplement. The Government of the 
United States has communicated to the International Labour Office for the informa- 
tion of the Conference a memorandum on the reduction of hours of work in that 
country, the text of which is also included. 


—— Unemployment Insurance and Various Forms of Relief for the Unemployed 
(Supplementary Report). International Labour Conference, Eighteenth Session, 
Geneva, 1934. Second Item on the Agenda. Second Discussion. Report II 
(Supplement). Geneva, 1934. 31 pp. 

Contains replies from the Governments of China, France, Greece, Luxemburg, 
Portugal, and Rumania, to the Questionnaire on the second item of the agenda 
of the 1934 Session of the International Labour Conference, together with a memo- 
randum on unemployment insurance and various forms of relief for the unem- 
ployed in the United States, which the Government of that country has 
communicated to the International Labour Office for the information of the 
Conference. 


—— Methods of Providing Rest and Alternation of Shifts in Automatic Sheet- 
Glass Works (Supplementary Report). International Labour Conference, Eight- 
eenth Session, Geneva, 1984. Third Item on the Agenda. Second Discussion. 
Report III (Supplement). Geneva, 1984. 9 pp. 

Contains replies from the Governments of China, Czechoslovakia, Greece, 
Luxemburg, and Rumania to the Questionnaire on the third item of the agenda 
of the 1934 Session of the International Labour Conference. 


Summary of Annual Reports under Article 408. International Labour 
Conference, Eighteenth Session, Geneva, 1934. Geneva, 1984. 283 pp. 
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League of Nations. Saar Territory. Statistisches Amt des Saargebietes. Bericht. 
11. Heft, 1933. 397 pp., diagrams. 


Fédération syndicale internationale. Internationaler Gewerkschaftsbund. Inter - 
national Federation of Trade Unions. Septiéme annuaire. Siebentes Jahrbuch. 
Seventh Year Book. 1934. Paris. 218 pp. 


The Seventh Year Book of the International Federation of Trade Unions, which 
was to appear in 1933, has now been published. The delay is due to the removal 
of the headquarters of the I.F.T.U. from Berlin to Paris, but, as is explained in the 
preface, the opportunity has been taken to include in the Year Book trade union 
statistics for 1982. Figures are given showing the fluctuations in the affiliated 
memberships of national trade union centres in the years from 1929 to 1982. A 
further feature of the Year Book is the comparative analysis of income and expen- 
diture of national centres for the years 1930-1931. The titles and addresses of all 
the trade unions comprised in the I.F.T.U. are also given, together with correspond- 
ing information concerning the International Trade Secretariats. An analysis of 
the world trade union movement as a whole is published in an appendix. 


Institut international de Statistique. Office permanent. Répertoire international 
des institutions statistiques. The Hague, 1934. vi + 139 pp. 


International Management Institute. Institut international d’organisation scien- 
tifique du Travail. Internationales Rationalisierungsinstitut. The Taylor System 
in the Dollé Factories. Geneva, 1933. 57 pp., diagrams. 

In the foreword Mr. C. B. Tompson states that this report contains a complete 
description of the Taylor system in its application to mechanical engineering work. 
The report is also published in French. 


—— — —— Rationalisation and Prosperity. La rationalisation et la pros- 
périté. Rationalisierung und Prosperitét. Geneva, 1933. (Typescript.) 


Contains charts and diagrams illustrating the principles of rationalisation. 


Office international du vin. Annuaire international du vin 1934. Publié sous la 
direction de Léon Dovarcue. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1934. 750 pp. 30 frs. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


AUSTRALIA 

SOUTH AUSTRALIA 

Education Department. Vocational Guidance Committee. Occupations for Boys 
and Girls. A Guide for Teachers and Parents. Adelaide, 1934. 170 pp. 6d. 

The book is the outcome of a realisation by the educational authorities of South 
Australia that their responsibilities do not cease when the pupils under their charge 
leave school. Its purpose is to place in the hands of teachers, pupils, and parents 
reliable information which shall guide them in coming to a decision regarding the 
future vocation of boys and girls. Though primarily intended for South Australia, 
there is much information of a general character. 


VICTORIA 

Royal Commission on Migrant Land Settlement. Report, together with Schedule. 
Melbourne, Government Printer, 1933. x + 35 pp. Is. 6d. 

The Commission on Migrant Land Settlement investigated the complaints of 
certain British settlers in Victoria and made recommendations concerning the 
compensation to be paid to them (cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. 
XLVII, No. 9, page 311; Vol. XLIX, No. 6, pages 193-194; and Vol. L, No. 1, 


page 29). 
GREAT BRITAIN 


Board of Education. Education and the Countryside. Educational Pamphlets 
No. 99. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1934. 106 pp. 1s.6d. 
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—— The Work of Juvenile Organisations Committees. Educational Pamphlets 
No. 98. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1933. 63 pp. Is. 

The purpose of Juvenile Organisations Comntittees, which were originally 
founded by the Home Secretary, but have been under the Board of Education since 
1918, is to co-ordinate within their districts the activities of juvenile welfare 
organisations, social workers, and others engaged in juvenile welfare work, and to 
provide a meeting ground where common problems can be discussed and policies 
decided. The Committees also advise the Local Education Authorities in matters 
concerned with juvenile welfare, and act as a link between voluntary organisations 
and Local Government authorities. In addition to the district committees there 
is also a Central Committee which advises the Board of Education. The activities 
of the Committees cover the fields of education, recreation, and social work. The 
Committees are financed principally by grants which the Local Education Author- 
ities are empowered to make under section 86 of the Education Act, 1921, aided 
by revenue from sports, displays, etc., and by subscriptions from affiliated bodies 
and private individuals. 

The pamphlet describes the work being done by these Committees and indicates 
promising lines of development. 


ment of Overseas Trade. Economic Conditions in the Republic of Costa 
Rica, 1929-1933. Report by F. N. Cox, M.B.E. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 
1934. 34 pp., map. Is. 


Economic Conditions in Denmark, February 1934. Report by E. G. CaBie. 
London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1934. 79 pp. 2s. 6d 


—— Economic Conditions in Finland 1933. Report by R. K. Jorson, M.B.E. 
London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1984. 79 pp. 2s. 6d. 


Economic Conditions in Mexico, November 1933. Report by T. Ifor Rees. 
London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1934. 37 pp. Is. 


—— Economic Conditions in Paraguay 1933. Report by R. H. Torrennam 
SmiTrH. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1984. 43 pp. Is. 6d. 


INDIA 

BOMBAY 

Office of the Registrar of Trade Unions. Annual Report on the Working of the 
Indian Trade Unions Act (No. XVI of 1926) for the Year 1932-1933. Bombay, 
1934. 13 pp. 1 anna or ld. 


BURMA 

Report of the Rangoon Labour Housing Conference. With Appendices and 
Minutes. Rangoon, 1933. 119 pp. Rs. 2-8 ; 3s. 9d. 

The Rangoon Labour Housing Conference held in 1982 was convened on the 
recommendation of the Royal Commission on Labour in India of 1981 and in 
accordance with a resolution of the Governor in Council dated 26 January 1982. 
It consisted of representatives of the Government, the Municipality, Port Trusts, 
employers, and employees, and dealt with two main aspects of the housing question, 
namely : (1) rest houses for temporary accommodation, and (2) housing for per- 
manent occupation. The majority of the Conference was not prepared to propose 
any building scheme, but only to recommend that the Government should under- 
take a survey of urban and rural areas with a view to coming to a proper conclusion 
regarding the position and needs of immigrant and other labour throughout Burma. 

The report throws a good deal of light on the number and conditions of labourers, 
especially of those from India, and contains several housing schemes among the 
appendices. 


NEW ZEALAND 
t of Public Works. Public Works Statement 1933. Wellington, 1988. 
xviI + 140 pp., diagrams. 3s. 3d. 
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The activities of the Public Works Department were influenced during the year 
under review not only by reduced finance, but also by the continued need to open 
up new avenues of employment. It was increasingly necessary to weigh expenditure 
on immediately or shortly productive works, where the proportion spent on wages 
would be relatively low, against expenditure on works of less economic value but 
capable of absorbing a greater number of men. 


SPAIN 
Institute Nacional de Previsién. La Clinica del Trabajo del Instituto Nacional 
de Previsién. Madrid, 1984. 47 pp., illus. 


—— La proteccién de la salud por los seguros sociales. Conferencia pronunciada 
en la “ Sala Maluquer ” del Instituto nacional de Previsién 2 de junio de 1933, por 
el Dr. René Sanp. Madrid, 1933. 19 pp. 


SWEDEN 

Socialdepartementet. Utredning angaende atgdrder for bekampande av ungdoms- 
arbetslésheten. Avgiven den 29 mars 1934 av 1934 ars sakkunniga rérande ungdoms- 
arbetslésheten. Statens offentliga utredningar 1934:11. Stockholm, Beckmans, 1934. 
176 pp. 

Report of the committee of experts appointed in January 1934 to enquire into 
unemployment among young workers and to put forward proposals for a Bill to 
be submitted to the 1934 Session of the Riksdag. A detailed account of this report 
was given in Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. L, No. 5, 30 April 1934, 
pages 163-164. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Department of Labour. Report of the Department of Labour, for the Year ended 
December 1932, in which is included the Report of the Deputy Chief Inspector of 
Factories, together with a Review covering the Year 1933. Pretoria, Government 


Printer, 1934. 55 pp., tables. 2s. 6d. 

The introductory section of the report, which comprises a review of the posi- 
tion in 1983, emphasises the serious nature of the unemployment problem created 
by the world depression and accentuated in South Africa by severe drought. The 
total number of those registered as unemployed and of those employed on subsi- 
dised relief works (exclusive of coloured males) rose from 30,121 in January 1933 
to 39,309 in October 1933. While the prospects for 1934 are much brighter, it is 
considered that there will inevitably remain many thousands of Europeans who 
cannot gain access to the land or to skilled employment and who in consequence 
must accept labouring work as a regular means of livelihood. 

The report proper falls into three sections : (1) a review of the unemployment 
position during 1932 and of the relief measures adopted ; (2) an account of the 
administration of various industrial laws (factory inspection, wage regulation, 
industrial conciliation, apprenticeship, welfare of young persons) ; (3) a brief sketch 
of the establishment and procedure of the International Labour Organisation, 
followed by a statement of the position of the Union of South Africa in relation 
to the International Labour Conventions so far adopted. 


UNITED STATES 

Department of Agriculture. Comparison of Schedule and Account Methods of 
Collecting Data on Family Living. By C. G. Woopnovuse and F. M. Wit.1aMs. 
Technical Bulletin No. 386. Washington, 1933. 5 cents. 

Various methods exist by which data on family budgets—income and expen- 
diture—may be obtained. The two principal are the schedule method and the 
account method. In the former, the data are obtained and entered on schedules 
by one or more interviewers. In the latter, the families keep a record or account 
of their expenditure—usually day by day—in special account books. Each 
method has its advantages and disadvantages. In the above report, an attempt 
is made to compare the results obtained by the two methods applied to the same 
or a similar group of families.. The data relate to 40 farm families, and to 24 families 
in the professional group, and the significance of the differences shown is measured 
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by means of R. A. Fisher’s formula. The account method gives, it is considered, 
more accurate information than the schedule method, but the former method 
requires regular supervision of the accounts. For statistics furnished by the farm 
as to quantities of foods consumed and for values in the case of farm families, the 
schedule method is less satisfactory, and accounts kept for short periods should 
be used to check the schedule data. 

This is a valuable and instructive study and throws new light on many problems 


of family budgets. 


—— Economic Bases for the Agricultural Adjustment Act. By Mordecai Ezexre. 
and Louis H. Bean. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1983. 1v + 67 pp. 

This study describes the development of the agricultural depression in the 
United States up to the passage of the Agricultural Adjustment Act and examines 
the reasons for the failure of earlier measures to combat the depression. It contains 
a valuable collection of tables and diagrams illustrating the situation. 


¢ of Labour. Bureau of Labour Statistics. Technological Changes and 
Employment in the Electric-Lamp Industry. By Witt Bowpen. Bulletin No. 593. 
Employment and Unemployment Series. Washington, Government Printing 
Office, 1988. v + 62 + v pp. 10 cents. 
One of a series of studies made by the United States Bureau of Labour Statistics 
to determine to what extent technological changes in industry are affecting the 
output per worker and the opportunities for employment. 


—— —— Wages and Hours of Labour in the Leather Industry, 1932. Bulletin 
No. 589. Wages and Hours of Labour Series. Washington, Government Print- 
ing Office, 1983. m1 + 102 pp. 10 cents. 


—— —— Wages and Hours of Labour in the Lumber Industry in the United 
States, 1932. Bulletin No. 586. Wages and Hours of Labour Series. Washington, 
Government Printing Office, 1933. m1 + 67 pp. 10 cents. 


—— —— Wages and Hours of Labour in Rayon and Other Synthetic Yarn 
Manufacturing, 1932. Bulletin No. 587. Wages and Hours of Labour Series. 
Washington, Government Printing Office, 1983. m1 + 82 pp. 5 cents. 


—— Employment Service. National Re-employment Service. Guide to the 
Organisation and Operation of Re-employment Offices. 22 July 1988. (Second 
Printing.) Washington, Government Printing Office, 1938. m1 + 26 pp. 

This pamphlet contains rules for the organisation of the special system of employ- 
ment exchanges which was set up to engage labour for the public works undertaken 
under the National Industrial Recovery Act. 


VIRGINIA 


State Board of Education. Vocations for Women. An Analysis of the Require- 
ments, Remuneration, and Conditions of Employment for Nineteen Vocations Open 
to Women. Occupational Series No. 11. Bulletin No. 5. Vol. XV. Richmond, Divi- 
sion of Purchase and Printing, 1933. 43 pp. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Assekuranz Jahrbuch. Herausgegeben von Prof. S. J. Lencyer. Band 58. 
Vienna, Leipzig, Compassverlag, 1934. vu + 6383 pp. 


Association amicale des anciens éléves de |’Institut national agronomique (ingé- 
nieurs agronomes), promotions 1876 & 1931. Annuaire. Années 1933-1934. Paris, 
497 pp. 
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Association des industriels de Belgique pour |’étude et la propagation des engins 
et mesures propres 4 préserver les ouvriers des accidents du travail. L’année des 
hee Recueil de renseignements sommaires sur les études publiées en Belgique et 

4 Vétranger en 1933 au sujet des cables de mine, de levage ou de transport aérien. 
Brussels, 1934. 63 pp. 


Barton, Rebecca Chalmers. Race Consciousness and the American Negro. A Study 
of the Correlation between the Group Experience and the Fiction of 1900-19380. 
Copenhagen, Arnold Busck, 1934. 229 pp. 

A well-written account of the evolution of the race consciousness of the American 
Negro as exemplified more especially in his literature and art. 


Beard, Charles A. The Economic Basis of Politics.. New York, Alfred Knopf, 
1934. vir + 99 pp. $1.25. 


and Smith, George H. E. The Future Comes. A Study of the New Deal. 
New York, Macmillan, 1933. xm + 178 pp. $1.75. 

This volume contains an eminently concise and readable survey of the measures 
adopted by the Roosevelt Administration in the United States from March to 
October 1933. It opens with an account of the situation in March 1933, summarises 
the legislation enacted during the next three months, describes the first steps taken 
in the administration of these enactments, and concludes with an interesting 
analysis of the main principles upon which the programme is based and an attempt 
to indicate its place in the history of the United States. 


Beckerath, Herbert von. Modern Industrial Organisation. An Economic Inter- 
pretation. Translated by R. Newcoms, Ph.D., and F. Kress. Introduction by 
F. W. Taussic. New York, London, McGraw Hill, 1933. xmu1 + 385 pp. 


English edition of a work published in Jena (Gustav Fischer) in 1930 under the 
title Der Moderne Industrialismus (cf. International Labour Review, Vol, XXIV, 
Nos. 2-3, Aug.-Sept. 1931, page 341). In only a few chapters have recent develop- 
ments necessitated some changes. The work ends with a consideration of the 
general prospects of modern industrialism. 


Berufsgenossenschaft der chemischen Industrie. Unfallverhiitungs-Vorschriften. 
Giiltig ab 1. April 1934. Grossausgabe. Berlin, Carl Heymann. 229 pp. 


Bird, Charles (with the assistance of Donald G. PaTrERsoN). Commercial Corres- 
pondence Courses and Occupational Adjustments of Men. Bulletins of the Employ- 
ment Stabilisation Research Institute, University of Minnesota, Vol. II, No. 7 
Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press, 1934. 25 pp. 


Bittencourt, Dario de. O Sindicalismo no Brasil (Notas para um ensdio de 
Politica Social). Porto Alegre, 1934. 60 pp. 


Bloodworth, Jessie A. Social Consequences of Prolonged Unemployment. An 
Analysis of Five Hundred Cases. Bulletins of the Employment Stabilisation 
Research Institute, University of Minnesota, Vol. II, No. 5. Minneapolis, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Press, 1933. 16 pp. 

Interesting information was obtained by this enquiry and is recorded in a brief 
summary of the major findings. Of the 500 cases analysed, 45 per cent. of the per- 
sons concerned had been unemployed two years or more on 1 January 1983, and 
only 39.4 per cent. had, since becoming unemployed, found employment that 
lasted as long as one month ; 50 per cent. of those finding employment had been 
idle less than one year. The majority of the jobs secured were of a lower occu- 
pational level than the usual occupation followed. Of those who found work, 
25.8 per cent. received less than $15 a week, and 54.8 per cent. less than $20 a 
week ; 11.3 per cent. worked 70 or more hours a week. The report states that a 
definite breakdown in morale was observed in the majority of persons who had 
been reduced to destitution through prolonged unemployment. 
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Brown, Lawrence G. Immigration. Cultural Conflicts and Social Adjustments. 
New York, London, Toronto, Longmans Green, 1988. xu + 419 pp. 


Deals with the sociological aspect of the United States immigration problem 
caused by the influx into that country of a stream of aliens with widely varying 
social and cultural backgrounds. 

For convenience of treatment the division of immigration into the following 
periods has been adopted: the colonial period extending to 1783, the period of 
unrestricted immigration from 1788 to 1880, the period of State regulation from 
1830 to 1882, and the period of Federal control. In each period immigration is 
considered in the light of its composition, its causes, the nature of the journey the 
immigrants had to make, their distribution over the country, and their social 
interactions and adjustments. 

The author refers to the barriers to adjustment raised by language differences, 
and shows how assimilation and adjustment were rendered increasingly difficult 
by industrialisation, which made it necessary for the immigrant to adapt himself, 
not as heretofore to the rural environment to which he was as a rule accustomed, 
but to the many complexities of life in a big industrial city. 

A special section is devoted to oriental immigration. 


Cheadle, J. B., Eaton, H. O., and Ewing, C. A.M. No More Unemployed. Intro- 
duction by Paul H. Doveias. Norman, University of Oklahoma Press, 1934. 
124 pp. $1.35. 


The authors are greatly impressed by the need for stabilising industry if any 
real solution of the unemployment problem is to be found. While admitting that 
this might be done by a dictatorial control of industry, they prefer to explore other 
methods which would not involve such a control. Their proposal is to create an 
Industrial Stabilisation Corporation, the purpose of which would be to put the 
unemployed to work, as far as possible at their usual jobs, and to provide a sup- 
plementary medium of exchange in the form of special notes representing claims 
to the goods and services thus produced, in which all the wages, salaries, rents, and 
capital charges would be paid. These notes would be used by the recipients to 
purchase the goods and services produced under the scheme and would then be 
cancelled. One of the major functions of the Corporation would be to determine 
when to produce goods of a certain type and when not to do so. Its work would 
therefore be incidentally a lesson in planning which might be of considerable use 
in a wider field. On the other hand, the description of the scheme itself leaves a 
number of questions as to its practical application unanswered. 


Code of Labour and Industrial Laws of the Province of Quebec, and Certain Federal 
Laws with Rules and Regulations concerning their Application. Consolidated to Date, 
1933. Compiled and edited by Gus. France. Montreal, Mercantile Printing. 332 pp., 
illustr. (In English and in French.) 


Colonial Born and Settlers’ Indian Association. First Natal Provincial Con- 
ference held on 31 December 1933, 1 and 2 January 1934, at Durban. Durban. 


Condition of India. Being the Report of the Delegation sent to India by the Indian 
League in 1932. London, Essential News. xv + 534 pp. 2s. 6d. 

The main object of the Delegation sent to India by the Indian League of England 
in 1932 was to collect “ first-hand information about the state of affairs in India 
and the trend of opinion there ” for the British electorate. The report contains 
an account of the experiences and investigations of the Delegation, and historical 
material which serves as a background, and deals, among other things, with dual 
policy, ordinances, police and the law, the civil disobedience movement, political 
prisoners and jails, the boycott and picketing, the village, and the labour move- 
ment. 


Director, Aaron. The Economics of Technocracy. Public Policy Pamphlets 
No. 2. Harry D. Gipgonse, Editor. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1933. 
27 pp. 
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Dobbernack, Dr. W. Die Rettung der Rentenversicherung. Die finanzielle Neu- 


ordnung der Invaliden-, Angestellten- und Knappschaftlichen Pensionsversicherung. 
Stuttgart, Berlin, W. Kohlhammer, 1934. vi + 98 pp., diagrams. 


Duncan, Hannibal G. Immigration and Assimilation. Boston, New York, 
London, D. C. Heath, 1933. x1 + 890 pp., maps. 

This book is in two parts, dealing respectively with the backgrounds of immi- 
grants to the United States and with the actual experiences of Americans of the 
first, second, and third generations. The first part consists of a series of short 
surveys of the countries from which immigrants come —i.e. the whole world outside 
the United States. Although it is rather sketchy and not free from inaccuracies, 
it may provide a student of migration problems with some notions of the different 
countries which he has not acquired in his geographical or historical studies. 

Part II is by far the most interesting to non-Americans, and probably to Ameri- 
cans also. It gives an account of the difficulties inherent in the assimilation process 
based on 83 life histories of immigrants and descendants of immigrants. It describes 
the reactions of the immigrants themselves to the American scene, the conflicts 
between parents and their children, and the attitude of grandchildren of immi- 
grants to the countries and cultural backgrounds of their grandparents. 

As an introduction to Part II there is a section on the immigration problems 
and policy of the United States, in which Dr. Duncan criticises with some vigour 
the quota legislation of 1921 and 1924. 


Federazione nazionale fascista della proprieta edilizia. I! mercato edilizio. Dati 
statistici (terzo quadrimestre 1933-XII). Rome, 1934. 139 pp. 15 lire. 


Filene, Edward A. The Consumer’s Dollar. New York, John Day, 1934. 29 pp. 
25 cents. 


Greaves, H. R.G. The Prevention of War, or Labour and the League of Nations. 
London, Victor Gollancz and the New Fabian Research Bureau, 1934. 36 pp. 6d. 


Hausleiter, L. The Machine Unchained. Revolution in the World Economic 
System from the First Steam Engine to the Crisis of Plenty. London, Routledge, 
1983. xm + 3836 pp., diagrams. 

Translation of a work originally published in German under the title Revolution 
in der Weltwirtschaft (Munich, Knorr und Hirth, 1932). The auther describes the 
development of machine capitalism, and discusses the present crisis. He is of opinion 
that the way out of the economic chaos can be found in organic planning. 


Hindus, Maurice. The Great Offensive. London, Victor Gollancz, 1938. 286 pp. 


Le Baron Maurice de Hirsch et la Jewish Colonisation Association. Paris, impr. 
E. Veneziani, 1932. 87 pp. 

Published on the occasion of the centenary of the birth of Baron Maurice de 
Hirsch, this pamphlet first traces the career of this well-known Jewish philanthro- 
pist of Munich who was one of the first to apply scientific methods, based on the 
observation of facts, to philanthropic effort. It then describes the work of the 
Jewish Colonisation Association, his greatest foundation, during the past forty 
years, in the different emigration and immigration countries of Europe, America, 
and the Near East. 


London County Council. Public Assistance Committee. Administration of Public 
Assistance in London. Report submitted to the Council on 6 February 1934. 
London, P. S. King, 1934. 23 pp. 6d. 


Long, W. H., and McCann, N. F. Labour Requirements of Crops and Stock in 
the South-West. Seale-Hayne Agricultural College, Pamphlet No. 41. Newton 
Abbot, 1934. 71 pp. 

The object of this investigation into farm labour requirements in Devon and 
Cornwall is to show the number of man-hours necessary to grow one acre of the 
main crops and to attend to one head of the more important classes of stock under 
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average conditions, and to determine the amount of labour required by each depart- 
ment of the farm during the different seasons of the year. The findings of the report, 
which refer to the seasons 1930-1931 and 1931-1932, are illustrated by diagrams 
and tables. 


Lufio Pefia, Enrique. Seguro social agrario. Extensién de los seguros sociales a 
los trabajadores del campo. Procedimiento de hacer mds eficaz esa extensién. Publi- 
caciones del Instituto Nacional de Previsién. Madrid, Sobrinos de la Sucesora de 
M. Minuesa de los Rios, 1933. 274 pp. 


The author gives an account of the work of the Spanish National Provident 
Institution from 1922 down to the time of the application to agriculture of the 
workers’ pension insurance system and its extension to small settlers and small 
landowners engaged in agricultural operations of an industrial or commercial 
nature. He then examines the procedure adopted in the application of insurance 
legislation to agriculture and the auxiliary means employed to obtain the best 
results. 


Maegaard, Eilert, and Vestberg, Jens. Dansk Dampskibsrederiforening, 1884- 
17. Januar 1934. Copenhagen, F. G. Knudtzon, 1934. 303 pp., illustr. 


This work, which was published on the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of 
the foundation of the Danish Shipowners’ Association, first gives an account of 
the principal events in the history of the organisation : its creation, the relations 
between the shipowners and the various seamen’s organisations, the policy regard- 
ing collective agreements and industrial disputes, relations with public authorities, 
affiliation with international maritime organisations, etc. An important chapter 
analyses the value of the Danish mercantile marine for the national economy, and 
in particular its services in providing the country with supplies of foreign currencies. 
Other chapters contain information on the quantities of cargo carried and the 
position of the Danish shipping industry in relation to that of the other Scandin- 
avian countries. 


Mallon, Guy W. Bankers vs. Consumers. Introduction by Stuart Caase. New 
York, John Day, 1933. xvi + 189 pp. 


Man, Henri de. Pour un plan d'action. Zurich, 1933. 81 pp. 


The author sets forth the reasons that have led him to propose a new programme 
of action for the Belgian Socialist Party. After analysing the causes of the setback 
that Socialism has suffered in many countries, he reaches the conclusion that it 
is primarily due to the fact that Socialism has not brought to the direction of its 
activities the changes necessary to bring it into line with the changes in the direc- 
tion of economic and social evolution. He has therefore made the study of this 
evolution and of the special conditions of Belgian national economy the starting 
point of a constructive plan designed to meet the desires of large sections of the 
population and capable of being immediately put into effect. This plan, which 
is reproduced in the appendix, was approved under the title Plan du Travail by 
the Congress of the Belgian Labour Party in December 1933, and adopted as a 
programme for immediate action, to the execution of which are called not only 
the working class but every class of the population suffering from the present 
economic distress. 

Martial, Dr. René. L’ Immigration continentale et transcontinentale. Paris, Bail- 
ligre, 1933. 55 pp. 

De Vimmigration. Reprinted from the Mouvement sanitaire. Paris, 1938. 
20 pp. 

—— L’immigration et l'avenir de la France. Reprinted from the Mercure de 
France, 15 July 1938. 35 pp. 

—— L’immigration et le pouvoir de résorption de la France. Reprinted from the 
Revue anthropologique. Paris, 1933. 89 pp. 

—— L’immigration et la santé publique. Reprinted from La science médicale 
pratique. Paris, 1933. 8 pp. 
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—— Etude de l’aliénation mentale dans ses rapports avec immigration. Reprinted 
from L’hygiéne mentale, Nos. 2 and 3, February-March 1933. Paris, 19388. 42 pp. 

—— Climat et immigration en Afrique du Nord (Rapport au 1¢* Congrés inter- 
national d’hygiéne méditerranéenne, Marseille, septembre 1932). Paris, Bailliére, 
1933. 11 pp. 

— L’immigration et Vinitiative des municipalités (Rapport 4 l’association 
générale des hygiénistes et techniciens municipaux, 1933). Rennes, 1933. 31 pp. 

—— Diz ans de la vie des réfugiés arméniens (étude ethnographique, démogra- 
phique, psychologique et biologique). Reprinted from Hygiéne Sociale, No. 95, 
March 1938. Paris. 5 pp. 

-——— L’immigration tchécoslovaque et la greffe inter-raciale. Séances et travaux 
de l’Académie de Sciences morales et politiques, Compte-rendus, mars-avril 1982. 
Paris, Alcan, 1982. Pp. 228-302. 


—— Le mouvement de population dans les villes. Reprinted from the Annales 
Dhygiene publique, industrielle et sociale, October 1933. Paris, Baillitre. 25 pp. 


The importance of migration movements considered from the social and demo- 
graphic standpoints, which are often neglected in studies devoted to these move- 
ments, is the principal subject of Dr. Martial’s writings. A sound immigration 
policy, in his opinion, can only be the result of patient studies of psychological 
and other factors among the people of both the issuing and the receiving countries, 
and of careful selection. Considered even from a strictly industrial standpoint, 
immigration does not merely imply transport. It involves far more than purely 
economic problems ; it is an operation consisting in grafting into a country a mass 
of foreign population, or, as the title of Dr. Martial’s principal work indicates, in 
“ inter-racial grafting”. Among the receiving countries, France takes the first 
place in this author’s works ; it is France, he considers, that has most to learn from 
the different experiments made to establish a far-seeing policy of methodical 
organisation of immigration. The above-mentioned writings, published in 1933, 
contain material for the construction of such a policy ; they will be of interest to 
sociologists, public health experts, municipalities, etc. The last article, which 
concerns the movement of the population in urban districts, deals with the numeri- 
cal growth of the population of Paris and its demographic and hygienic effects. 


Maymat, Marcel. L’égalité de traitement des travailleurs étrangers et nationaux 
en matiére de réparation d’accidents du travail. Thése pour le doctorat. Université 
de Paris. Faculté de droit. Clermont-Ferrand, Imprimerie Mont-Louis, 1933. 
242 + 25 pp. 


Mead, Edward S., and Ostrolenk, Bernhard. Voluntary Allotment. Planned 
Production in American Agriculture. Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1988. v + 147 pp. 


Mellinghoff, Dr. Wilhelm. Untersuchungen iiber die landwirtschaftlichen Besitz- 
und Betriebsgréssen im Kreise Goslar. Berlin, Paul Funk. xu + 102 pp., illustr., 
maps. 4 marks. 

An investigation into size of agricultural holdings and large industrialised estates 
in the district of Goslar, Prussia, with a full account of all aspects of the agricultural 
problem in this part of the country. The author shows that the actual distribution 
of holdings is unsatisfactory from the point of view of land settlement, and that 
in view of the need for providing more employment on the land, it is desirable 
gradually to increase the number of family holdings of about 15 hectares at the 
expense of the large peasant farms and big estates. 


Murchie, R. W. Land Settlement as a Relief Measure. The Day and Hour 
Series of the University of Minnesota, No. 5. Minneapolis, University of Minnesota 
Press, 1983. 32 pp. 25 cents. 

This pamphlet was compiled in view of the growing interest in land settlement 
as an unemployment relief measure. It gives short accounts of early land settle- 
ment schemes and of recent “ back to the land ” experiments in Canada and in the 
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United States. The principles underlying the various types of scheme are briefly 
outlined ard the last few pages are devoted to a discussion of the limitations of the 
“ back to the land ” movement as a solution of unemployment. 


Myrdal, Gunnar. Konjunktur och offentlig hushaltning en utredning. Stockholm, 
Kooperativa férbundets bokférlag, 1933. 76 pp. 

This book merits special attention. It was originally published as an appendix 
to the Government’s proposal for the 1933 budget and contributes towards explain- 
ing the theoretical background of the policy of public works financed by loan 
expenditure inaugurated in Sweden as a means of combating unemployment. 
The author considers that for financial and economic reasons, the Government 
should reserve its construction works chiefly for times of depression. In a situation 
like the present, where the means of production are not fully utilised, additional 
public works, financed by loans, are justified because of their stimulating effect 
in bringing about an increase of income and consumption in excess of the initial 
expenditure. The author considers the limits to such a policy and emphasises 
the need of taking into account in particular the effects on the foreign exchange 
market and the danger of decreasing the capital available for private enterprise. 


National Employers’ Mutual General Insurance Association. Accident Prevention 
in the Building and Allied Trades. London, 1938. 195 pp.., illustr. 


National Recreation Association. Recreation and Unemployment. New York, 
1933. 58 pp. 25 cents. 

A short pamphlet suggesting to community groups in the United States pos- 
sible measures to provide such recreation for.the unemployed during their enforced 
leisure as will help to maintain their courage and their mental and physical well- 
being. 


National Safety Council. Twenty-Second Annual Safety Congress, Chicago, 
2-6 October 1933, Transactions. 503 pp. 


National Society for the Prevention of Blindness. Nineteenth Annual Report, 
1933. New York. 8 pp. 


National Trades Union Federation. Report of the First Session (held in Bombay 
24-26 December 1933) and Constitution. Bombay, 1934. 144 pp. 1 rupee. 


Neubert, Jens. Die Nachwuchsfrage im Deutschen Steinkohlenbergbau. Lin 
Beitrag zu ihrer Lésung unter besonderer Beriicksichtigung der Berufsausbildung. 
Zittau. 98 pp., tables. 


New Fabian Research Bureau. Taxation Committee. Taxation under Capitalism. 
Effects on Social Services. A report of the Taxation Committee under the chair- 
manship of Mrs. Barbara Wootton. London, Gollancz. 28 pp. 6d. 


Oechsner, Hans. Der Bauer im Staat. Nationalsozialistische Bauernstaatskunde. 
Im Auftrage des Reichsbundes Deutscher Diplomlandwirte e.V. 6.-10. Tausend. 
Hanover, M. und H. Schaper, 1933. 738 pp. 

The object of this book is to demonstrate the importance of the peasant in 
the National-Socialist State, to make clear to him the main lines of its organisation, 
and to point out the duties incumbent upon him in his position as the basis of the 
new system. 


Organisation der Deutschen Arbeitsfront und der NS-Gemeinschaft Kraft durch 
Freude. Berlin, 159 pp. 


Out of the Deep. Letters from Soviet Timber Camps. Introduction by Hugh 
Watpo.e. London, Geoffrey Bles, 1933. 96 pp. 


Parent-Teacher Association. Spend Your Time. New York’s Resources for the 
Use of Leisure. New York, Lincoln School of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1933. xu + 74 pp. 
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Patch, Buel W. Systems of Barter and Scrip. Editorial Research Reports, 
Vol. I, 1983. No. 3. pp. 89-55. 


A small pamphlet describing the growth of the barter movement in the United 
States during the present depression. The use of scrip to facilitate barter and pro- 
mote trade is discussed and details given of barter organisations which have experi- 
mented with this medium of exchange. Application of the barter principle as a 
means of reviving international trade is also discussed. 


Perez Leiros, F. En Defensa de los que trabajan. Cierre del comercio a las 
20 horas. Sdbado Inglés. Inembargabilidad de sueldos. Buenos Aires, 1982. 40 pp. 


This pamphlet reproduces the text of three proposed laws presented to the 
Argentine Chamber of Deputies by the Socialist group in 1982. The first fixes the 
closing of shops at 8 p.m. ; this limit does not apply to certain establishments, such 
as hotels, restaurants, cafés, tobacconists’, newsvendors’, florists’, hairdressers’, 
and chemists’ shops, etc. The second provides that industrial and commercial 
establishments shall cease work at 12 o’clock on Saturday, and the third that wages 
below 300 pesos per month may not be attached. The author summarises the 
discussions of these proposals which took place in the Committee on Labour Legis- 
lation and in the Chamber, and quotes the opinions expressed in Argentina in 
favour of the reforms contemplated. 


Peyret, Paul de. Le crédit agricole au Maroc. Thése pour le doctorat. Univer- 
sité de Paris, Faculté de droit. Paris, Les Presses modernes, 1933. 150 pp. 


After giving a rapid sketch of European colonisation in Morocco, this thesis 
presents a detailed account of the legislation on agricultural credit enacted in 
favour of colonists and of the way in which the different types of loan function. 


Pillu, Georges. L’assistance publique dans la commune. Les cahiers administra- 
tifs, No. 11. Collection dirigée par A. Mestre. Paris, Recueil Sirey, 1933. 94 pp. 


The author, who is Assistant-Director of the General Department of Public 
Assistance in Paris, gives, in the first part of this pamphlet, an outline of the legis- 
lation relating to public assistance in France and of its organisation. The remainder 
is a practical guide to French legislation and legal practice concerning the estab- 
lishments and local services dealing with public assistance. 


Pruniéres, Jacques. Les formes modernes de la rémunération du travail. Thése 
pour le doctorat. Université de Paris. Faculté de droit. Paris, Les Presses mo- 
dernes, 1933. 108 pp. 


Puig, J. M. Casauranc. Algo sobre la posicién de México en Montevideo. Del 
México actual. Nim. 13. Mexico, Imprenta de la Secretaria de Relaciones exteriores, 
1934. 99 pp. $1. 


Ramazzini, Bernardino. Les maladies des travailleurs (De Morbis Artificum 
Diatriba). French translation by Prof. O. Cretron from the first edition (Modena, 
1700) and from the second edition (Padua, 1713). Turin, Edizioni Minerva Medica, 
1933. 145 pp. 

On the occasion of the three-hundredth anniversary of the birth of Ramazzini, 
which was celebrated at Milan on 4 October 1933, the Italian Section of the Perma- 
nent International Committee for the Study of Industrial Medicine decided to 
re-issue this famous work of the “ father of industrial medicine ”. Two editions have 
been prepared, one in Latin and French, by Professor A. Cretron, and the other 
in Latin and Italian, by Professor O. Rossi. 


Reinhardt, Fritz. Die Arbeitsschlacht der Reichsregierung. Berlin, Junker 
und Dunnhaupt, 1933. 87 pp. 

Mr. Reinhardt, who is the German Financial Secretary and the author of the 
Act of 1 June 1933 for promoting employment, gives a full account of the measures 
taken by the National-Socialist Government to arrest the spread of unemployment. 
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Richter, Dr. Lutz. Treuhdnder der Arbeit. Das Recht der Deutschen Arbeit, 
Heerschild-Schriftenreihe. Herausgegeben von Dr. Set. Heft 3. Munich. 
Heerschild-Verlag, 1933. 39 pp. 

Among the legislative measures promulgated in Germany by the National- 
Socialist Government, the Act on “labour trustees” (Treuhdnder der Arbeit) 
is of particular importance in the social sphere. The authcr analyses the Act from 
the National-Socialist standpoint. After a short historical account, he describes 
in particular the constitution of the Labour Trustees’ Office and their duties 
(fixing of labour conditions, maintenance of industrial peace, preparation of 
schemes of social reform, etc.). 


Robson, William A. The Factory Acts, 1833-1933. “The Political Quarterly”, 
January-March 1934, Vol. V, No. 1. London, Macmillan, 1934. Pp. 55-74. 


Romier, Lucien. Si le capitalisme disparaissait. Paris, Hachette, 1938. 185 pp. 


Roux-Dessarps, Dr. André. La protection de la mére et de l'enfant et les assurances 
sociales. Paris, J. B. Baillitre, 1933. 71 pp. 

Dr. Roux-Dessarps attempts to show not only the measure of protection that 
the French Social Insurance Act already affords to mothers and children, but 
also the protection that it can and should ultimately guarantee through normal 
developments in this field. His study is in four parts : (1) history of the efforts made 
in this connection prior to the enactment of the Social Insurance Act, and the part 
played by the State, and by public and private assistance ; (2) analysis of the rele- 
vant regulations and legal decisions ; (3) working of the institutions and the award 
of benefits ; (4) outline of desirable improvements. Dr. Roux-Dessarps’ work 
supplies social assistance organisations and primary social insurance funds, mutual 
aid federations, private institutions, and all who are interested in the protection 
of mothers and children with a convenient and fuller guide than the general studies 
on the Act of 30 April 1930, in which as a rule the special provisions relating to 
maternity insurance are only summarily examined. 


Rowley, E. Accidents from Falls of Roof and Side, their Causes, and Suggestions 
for their Prevention. A Paper read before the South Staffordshire, Warwickshire 
and Worcestershire Branch of the National Association of Colliery Managers. 
London, “ The Iron and Coal Trades Review”. 62 pp., illustr. 6d. 


Salter, Sir Arthur. The Framework of an Ordered Society. New York, Macmillan ; 
Cambridge (England), University Press, 1933. 60 pp. 

Reproduces the text of three lectures given by the first Alfred Marshall Lecturer 
at Cambridge in February 1933. The author thinks that the “ automatic ” laissez 
faire system can never again be relied upon to function as easily as it did in the past, 
and he instances the following factors which, as compared with the last century, 
are novel in degree and indeed in kind : the new character of the industrial organisa- 
tion which has in wide fields of activity eliminated competition ; the rigidity of 
wages and the extending social legislation ; the economic nationalism expressing 
itself in tariff and other commercial policy ; the prospects for more control in mone- 
tary policy and finance. All these factors make the economic system more rigid 
and less quickly adaptable, whereas new technical inventions, in his opinion, 
“ do not constitute the main origin of our present troubles ” ; the rapidity of techni- 
cal invention is, however, admitted to be an aggravating factor when the adapta- 
bility and absorptive capacity of the economic system have been reduced for other 
reasons. The task of the future is not merely that of removing unwise restrictions, 
but that of replacing foolish and improvised control by wisely planned control. 
Parliamentary government, as it now operates, was satisfactory when the tasks 
before it were mainly political, but it is unfit to deal with the intricate and essentially 
correlated economic problems of to-day. The second lecture suggests a mechanism 
for economic planning designed to avoid the destruction of either political and 
economic freedom (as in the case of Communism) or of political liberty (as in the 
case of Fascism), and yet to cure the present inefficiency of parliamentary govern- 
ment. The economic system, the author says, must develop institutions through 
which it can regulate its own activities, by either creating new bodies or trans- 
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forming existing organisations. These institutions should be mainly of three 
kinds : (1) the authority controlling the currency of each country, but collaborating 
in the establishment by the International Bank of a world monetary policy ; (2) 
a National Investment Board which would direct the flow of capital, mainly by 
prohibiting certain issues and guiding the investor by the supply of fuller and more 
reliable information than is now available to him ; (8) a system of industrial corpora- 
tions, covering chiefly the great basic industries, which would sufficiently stabilise 
the general system to enable ordinary free automatic adjustment to work through- 
out the large field of industrial enterprise, which would remain organised in smaller 
units ; collective action of the great corporations would probably be required only 
at the crucial points of a trade cycle. All these organisations would culminate in 
National Economic Councils linked together internationally by a World Economic 
Council ; these Councils would be suitably related to the Governments, so that the 
whole system would be an adjunct to—or rather an integral part of—the machinery 
of government. 

In the third lecture, the creation of the national planning machinery, conceived 
as a redistribution of powers, is described in its relations to government. 


Schuhmann, Hermann. Die Bedeutung der Elektrizitat fiir das Handwerk. Unter 
besonderer Beriicksichtigung der Verhiltnisse in Baden. Inaugural-Dissertation 
zur Erlangung der staatswissenschaftlichen Doktorwiirde der Hohen Philosophi- 
schen Fakultaét der Ruprecht-Karls-Universitit zu Heidelberg. Karlsruhe, G. 
Dannenmaier, 1933. 27 pp., tables, diagrams. 


Schulz, Rudolf. Das Barmer Wohnungswesen nach dem Kriege. Inaugural- 
Dissertation zur Erlangung der Doktorwiirde der Wirtschafts- und Sozialwissen- 
schaftlichen Fakultaét der Universitat Kéln. 1933. 100 pp. 


The author first describes, with the help of statistics, the housing position in 
the Barmen district at the end of the war and up to 1929 with reference to the 
population as a whole and, in particular, to large families. The second chapter 
deals with the utilisation of existing dwellings and compulsory measures adopted 
since 1929. It contains some curious information on the requisitioning of unoccu- 
pied rooms down to 1925. In the same chapter the author describes in detail 
the housing control system. The third chapter deals with new buildings ; it shows, 
in particular, that the settlement system (Siedlung) has been considerably devel- 
oped, while the transport system has been greatly improved. Subsequent chapters 
deal with building costs and the financing of building enterprises. The last chapter 
describes the measures taken to meet the needs of the homeless, whether as a 
result of eviction or merely through lack of means. 


Schiittler, Annegret. Ursachen der strukturellen Arbeitslosigkeit. Inaugural- 
Dissertation zur Erlangung der Doktorwiirde einer Hohen Philosophischen Fakultat 
der Ruprecht-Karls-Universitét zu Heidelberg. Wertheim am Main, Buch- 
druckerei E. Bechstein, Inh. W. Hinckel, 1933. 39 pp. 


The author’s main object is to throw light on the part played by technical 
progress and industrial monopolies as the possible sources of prolonged unem- 


ployment. 


Schwenger, Rudolf. Die betriebliche Sozialpolitik in der westdeutschen Gross- 
eisenindustrie. Die betrizbliche Sozialpolitik einzelner Industriezweige. Zweiter Teil. 
Herausgegeben von Goetz Briers. Schriften des Vereins fiir Sozialpolitik 186/II. 
Munich and Leipzig, Duncker und Humblot, 1984. vm + 182 pp. 


Sell, Dr. Karl. Adolf Hitler und Staatsrat Dr. Ley zum Recht der Arbeit. Das 
Recht der Deutschen Arbeit. Heerschild-Schriftenreihe. Herausgegeben von 
Dr. Seti. Heft 1. Munich, Heerschild-Verlag, 1983. 44 pp. 


This pamphlet reproduces the speeches made by the German Chancellor on 
the occasion of the celebration of 1 May 1983 and of the first Congress of the German 
Labour Front, and two speeches of the Leader of the German Labour Front, 
Dr. Ley, on the Labour Front and corporative organisation. 
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Social Change and the New Deal. (Social Changes in 1933.) Edited by William 
F. Ocsurn. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1984. vil + 120 pp., diagrams. 
$1. 

Among the numerous publications in the United States and other countries 
relating to the “ New Deal” this collection of papers by some dozen authorities 
in the field of economics, sociology, and government is by far the best that has as yet 
appeared. Professor Ogburn has brought together contributions from such men 
as Frederick C. Mrius, of Columbia University, Harry D. Grpronse, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, W. Jett Laucx, of Washington, Henry Pratt Farrcuriip, of New 
York University, and R. M. MacIver, of Columbia University, all of whom discuss 
in a thoughtful and thought-provoking manner the various major aspects of the 
effort towards social and economic reconstruction that is at present taking place 
in the United States. The general attitude of the various contributors is neither 
enthusiastically partisan nor adversely critical, but a high standard of objective 
judgment and balanced appraisal is maintained throughout. The book is not for 
those who wish to get a general impression of what is taking place, or to have con- 
crete details of the various measures. These are to be obtained in other publications 
now available. The more valuable service rendered is to enable these various 
measures to be seen through the eyes of expert observers who have managed, in 
spite of the storms of controversy, to preserve their intellectual equilibrium. 
To quote at any length from the various contributions is impossible here, and in any 
case could not give an adequate impression of the high standard of scholarship 
reached. One passage may perhaps be given in conclusion, as exemplifying the 
general tone of the book while at the same time bringing out a fundamental point 
of great importance: “So long as the economic order is traditionally conceived 
as regulated by automatic forces, the study of changes within that order is the undis- 
puted territory of the economist. In reality the economic facts are always inter- 
woven with the social, but the classical hypothesis of economic automatism per- 
mits the isolated study of the former. But in so far as a planned economy is realised, 
the theoretical separation is no longer possible. Economic planning is socio-economic 
planning. It must take cognisance of the whole gamut of social factors, for it 
directs economic mechanisms to social ends and must envisage the varieties of 
social needs and social relationships. ” 


Social Problems and Social Processes. Selected Papers from The Proceedings 
of the American Sociological Society 1932. Edited by Emory S. Bocarpus. The 
University of Chicago Sociological Series. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 
1933. xu + 154 pp. 


Solari, Juan Antonio. Miseria de la riqueza argentina. Como se explota a los 
trabajadores en los yerbales, ingenios, obrajes y canteras del norte. Buenos Aires, 
Editorial Claridad. 60 pp. 20 centavos. 

The first part of this pamphlet reproduces the author’s speech of 29 September 
1932 before the Argentine Chamber of Deputies on the exploitation of workers on 
the maté plantations (yerbales), which led to the appointment of a committee 
of enquiry. 

The second part of the book contains the author’s statements to the Press 
concerning working conditions in sugar and woollen factories and other work- 
places in the provinces of Cordoba, Santiago del Estero, Tucuman, Rioja, and 
Catamarca. 


Stalin, Joseph, and others. Du premier au deuxiéme plan quinquennal. Résul- 
tats et perspectives. Paris, Bureau d’Editions, 1933. 357 pp., illustr. 15 frs. 

This volume contains the speeches made and the reports presented in January 
1988 to the directing bodies of the U.S.S.R. by the leaders of the Russian Com- 
munist Party concerning the results of the first Five-Year Plan and the tasks laid 
down for the first year (1933) of the second Five-Year Plan. The appendix contains 
statistics relating to the results cf the first Five-Year Plan, and the economic pro- 


gramme for 1933. 


Stefani, Alberto de. La resa del liberalismo economico. Milan, Rome, Fratelli 
Treves, 1982. xm + 812 pp. 20 lire. 
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Stevenson, Marietta, and Brown, Lucy Williams. Federal and State Legislation 
for Unemployment Relief and National Recovery, 1933. Chicago, Public Adminis- 
tration Service, 1938. 19 pp. 25 cents. 

A useful compilation in view of the passage of an unusual amount of constructive 
legislation in the United States during 1933. Descriptions are given of the Federal 
Emergency Relief Act and of the National Industrial Recovery Act, followed in 
each case by particulars of the legislative action taken by the various States to 
provide for co-operation with the Federal Government. Short accounts are also 
given of Emergency Conservation Work and the National Re-employment Service. 


Stiel, Walter. Arbeitskampf und Arbeitslosenversicherung. Inaugural-Disser- 
tation zur Erlangung der Doktorwiirde einer Hohen Rechtswissenschaftlichen 
Fakultaét der Universitit Kéln. Diisseldorf, Richard Perlstein, 1983. v1 + 71 pp. 


Exhaustive study of the German legislation and legal practice relating to the 
question of the forfeiture of benefit in the case of unemployment due directly or 
indirectly to an industrial dispute. 


Siiddeutsche Edel- und Unedelmetall-Berufsgenossenschaft. Unfallverhiitungs- 
Vorschriften. Giiltig ab 1. April 1934. Stuttgart. 184 pp., illustr. 


Sutch, William Ball. Price Fixing in New Zealand. Studies in History, Eco- 
nomics and Public Law edited by the Faculty of Political Science of Columbia 
University. Number 871. New York, Columbia University Press ; London, P. S. 
King, 1932. 164 pp. $3. 

This book deals with governmental price fixing and commodity control in 
New Zealand during the war and the immediate post-war years. It does not, 
however, discuss the extensive development during more recent years of marketing 
control by a system of Export Control Boards. The controls studied by Dr. Sutch 
cover sugar, timber, cement, butter, wheat and wheat products, and certain other 
commodities. They were instituted for a variety of reasons — in order to facilitate 
bulk purchase, to husband available supplies, to encourage home production to 
meet the possible danger of imports being cut off, and to prevent profiteering. The 
author considers that the consumer’s interest was effectively protected in the case 
of sugar, butter, and building materials, the internal prices of which were kept 
lower than world prices ; but at the same time he points out that nominal wages 
lagged behind the rise in the cost of living. In the case of wheat, however, the 
growers and millers profited more than the consumer, by whom in the last resort 
the cost of subsidies had to be borne. There was inconsistency in the methods 
adopted for fixing prices. “Generally speaking ... the price fixed depended on 
the influence the producer had with the Government.” On the administrative 
side, however, Government control, after initial difficulties, proved to be strikingly 
efficient. 


Taylor, Maurice. The Social Cost of Industrial Insurance. New York, Alfred 
Knopf, 1933. xx1 + 421 + xvi pp. $3.25. 


The author, who is the director of a Jewish relief organisation in the United 
States, had his attention directed to the question of the value of industrial insuranc® 
by the fact that families assisted by his organisation were expending one-sixth 
of their relief on industrial insurance premiums. 

Industrial insurance is that form of life insurance which is sold to the wage- 
earning class without medical examination for a weekly premium collected by 
agents ; the average value of the sum assured is $250, and the principal object of 
the insurance is to cover funeral expenses and the cost of the last illness. About 
50,000,000 persons in the United States, of whom over one-third are children, are 
covered by 70,000,000 policies, having a value of $17,000,000,000 and in respect 
of which $750,000,000 is payable annually in premiums. The sum expended on 
premiums is estimated at about 5 per cent. of the income of the wage-earning class. 

The question which is investigated in this book is whether industrial insurance 
is worth the effort of thrift required to pay the premiums. The investigation, which 
is mainly of a statistical character, appears to have been very thorough, and is 
largely based on data supplied by the insurance companies concerned. The author 
states that “the study has been conducted in no spirit of propagandism and with 
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every effort to eliminate bias by stating facts and figures on both sides of the 
question ". Twenty chapters describe the nature, growth, and extent of industrial 
insurance, the details of the policies, the organisation of the business, the problem 
of lapsed policies, the calculation of the premium, the health propaganda and nurs- 
ing service carried on by the companies, alternatives to industrial insurance, and 
finally give the author’s recommendations. 

The chief criticisms advanced against the system are that its cost is too high 
for the protection it offers, and that much too large a proportion of the policies 
lapse through failure of the insured to continue payment of premiums. The author 
believes it to be within the power of the companies to do much to meet these criti- 
cisms. He suggests that they should endeavour to educate their public to pay 
premiums directly instead of to visiting collectors : this would lower the cost of 
management considerably. The evil of lapses should be reduced by the exercise 
of discrimination in the selection of candidates for insurance, and persons who 
cannot afford it should not be overpersuaded into taking out a policy by high- 
pressure salesmanship. 

The book deals only with the American aspects of the subject, but the author 
promises later a study of industrial insurance in Great Britain and other countries. 


The Australian Year Book 1934. Edited by E. G. Knox. Melbourne, “ The 
Herald and Weekly Times ”’, 1934. 479 pp., illustr. 1s. 


Trillat, J. Organisation et principes de l’enseignement en U.R.S.S. Les relations 
entre la science et Vindustrie. Actualités scientifiques et industrielles, 67. Paris, 
Hermann, 1983. 69 pp., illustr. 

The author, who visited Russia in 1932 for purposes of study, describes, on the 
basis of his observations and of Soviet legislation, the educational system in that 
country. He gives a clear account of the organisation of education and public 
educational establishments, and of the recent reforms in this sphere. He then 
explains the principles on which Soviet public education is based and the general 
aim of the Russian Communist Party in this connection. In the last chapter he 
describes the working of some institutions for scientific research in Leningrad and 
Moscow. 


Tehironikes, Hector. Travaux publics en Europe orientale et leur financement. 
Reprinted from the Revue économique internationale, October 1933. Brussels, 
Goemaere, 1933. 21 pp. 


Unclaimed Wealth Utilisation Committee (Geneva). Economic Readjustment 
in 1933. The Third Series of Bulletins issued under the Chairmanship of A. H. 
AssBatTi. London, P. S. King, 1934. xur + 102 pp. 6s. 

For a number of years Mr. Abbati has done yeoman service in the popularisation 
of some of the more modern conceptions concerning the function, use, and misuse 
of money in the modern economic system. Writing under the auspices of the 
Unclaimed Wealth Utilisation Committee, he has issued periodical bulletins criti- 
cising and commenting upon the economic and monetary happenings of the times. 
These comments have had a wide circulation among many classes of people, more 
particularly economists and business men. There is little question that Mr. Abbati’s 
humorous and sometimes acid pen has succeeded in inducing many opponents 
of the new ways at least to reconsider their set opinions. In the present series of 
bulletins Mr. Abbati considers the questions of the reduction of hours of work, 
the rise in value of gold and some of the factors responsible for it, the recovery 
programme in the United States, the failure of the World Monetary and Economic 
Conference, and the question of tariffs and trade barriers generally. Mr. Abbati’s 
writings are not for all readers, but as a lively presentation of what is still in many 
hands the “ dismal science ” his work is highly to be commended. 


Urban, Georg. Berufsgenossenschaftliche technische Unfallverhiitung auf dem 
Gebiet der Brot-, Zwieback-, Spitzkuchen-, Nudelschneidemaschinen, Rahm-Karamell- 
Schneidemaschinen, Spargel-, Kraut- und Futterschneidemaschinen, Speck- tind 
Fleischschneider, Fischschneidemaschinen. Technischer Aufsichtsdienst der 
Nahrungsmittel-Industrie-Berufsgenossenschaft (Reichsunfallversicherung). Berlin, 
1984. 51 pp., illustr. 
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Verband deutscher Genossenschaften in Polen. Jahresbericht des Verbandes 
deutscher Genossenschaften in Polen und des Verbandes landwirischaftlicher Genossen- 
schaften in Westpolen. Posen, 1932. 107 pp. 


Vereeniging van Nederlandsche Gemeenten en Nederlandsch Instituut voor 
Volkshuisvesting en Stedebouw. Rapport betreffende de vereffening van ongelijk- 
matige gevolgen voor de grondeigenaren ten gevolge van uitbreidingsplannen, rooilijnen 
en plannen tot verbetering binnen de bebouwing. Uitgebracht door een Commissie 
ingesteld door de Vereeniging van Nederlandsche Gemeenten en het Nederlandsch 
Instituut voor Volkshuisvesting en Stedebouw. 115 pp. 

Report of the Association of Dutch Municipalities and the Dutch Housing 
and Town Planning Institute on compensation to owners injured through the 
application of the regulations on town planning, alignment and allotments. 


Vergara, Eulalio R. Apuntes de legislacién del trabajo ajustado al programa 
oficial de la Facultad de Derecho y Ciencias sociales de la Universidad de Buenos 
Aires. Buenos Aires, Compaiiia Impresora Argentina, 1983. 203 pp. 

The programme of the Faculty of Law and Social Science in the University 
of Buenos Aires suggested this study, which, as the author points out in the preface, 
is designed to provide students with methodical guidance in their studies. He 
reviews the progress made in social legislation in the different countries, particularly 
in Argentina. A special chapter deals with the International Labour Organisation, 
its origin and its work. 


Vialatoux, J. Philosophie économique. Etudes critiques sur le naturalisme. 
Bibliothéque francaise de philosophie, troisiéme série. Paris, Desclée de Brouwer, 
19382. xxvi + 233 pp. 

Contains the revised text, with additions, of the lectures given by the author 
during the Semaines sociales de France, the common feature of which is a criticism 
of the application to economics, and to sociology in general, of the principles of 
naturalism. 


Viot, Jacques. Déposition de blanc. Paris, Librairie Stock, 1982. 196 pp. 
12 frs. . 


Vogel, A. Legea pentru infiintarea si organizarea jurisdictiei muncii din 15 Fe- 
bruarie 1933, comentata si adnotata. Preface by D. R. loanrrescu. Bucarest, “ Juris- 
prudenta Muncii”’. 225 pp. 

Contains the text of the Rumanian Labour Courts Act of 1933 with commen- 
taries and extracts from Parliamentary debates. The system instituted by the Act 
is planned to expedite and simplify the process of adjudicating upon disputes 
between employers and employees. The volume contains practical directions for 
the institution of proceedings. 


Wallace, E. J. Safety and Health in the Rubber and Allied Industries. London, 
National Employers’ Mutual General Insurance Association. 16 pp. 


Walser, Frank. The Art of Conference. New York, London, Harper, 1933. 
x + 805 pp. $3. 

An attempt to explain the value of conference, its technique and philosophy, 
and to compare the modern social trends which are working for or against its effec- 
tive use for the solution of present-day problems. The appendices describe as 
examples conferences in the educational, industrial, and international spheres. 


Walsh, Raymond A. Competition of Prison Products with Free Labour and 
Private Capital. Address before the 63rd Annual Congress of the American Prison 
Association, Atlantic City, 18 October 1983. 18 pp. 

The author emphasises the necessity of regulating the distribution of prison 
products by limiting their production to the requirements of the State. 
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Warren, G. F., and Pearson, F. A. The Physical Volume of Production in the 
United States. Cornell University Agricultural Experiment Station. Memoir 144. 
Ithaca, N. Y., 1982. 72 pp., diagrams. 


Werner, Dr. Technokratie. Aufruf an die wissenschaftliche Weltintelli- 
genz. Brinn, , Leipzig, Vienna, Rudolf M. Rohrer. 40 pp. 


Wernick, Ottokar. Neuere Probleme bei den stddtischen gewerblichen Kredit- 
genossenschaften. Inaugural-Dissertation zur Erlangung der staatswissenschaft- 
lichen Doktorwiirde genehmigt von der Philosophischen Fakult&ét der Friedrich- 
Wilhelms-Universitét zu Berlin. Oblau i. Schles., Dr. Hermann Eschenhagen. 
vil -+ 97 pp. 


Wetli, A. E. Die Lésung des Krisenproblems durch Realwirtschaft. Zurich 
Leipzig, Orell Fiissli, 1988. 95 pp. 


What Everybody Wants to Know about Money. A Planned Outline of Monetary 
Problems. By Nine Economists from Oxford. Planned and edited by G. D. H. Coix. 
London, Victor Gollancz, 1933. 644 pp. 5s. 


White, A. G., and Gregory, C. A. Safety and Health. The Official Manual of 
Safety and Well-Being i in Home, Workshop, Factory, Playground, Traffic, Recreation , 
Travel, First-Aid. Safety League of New South Wales, 1933. 127 pp. 


Wicksteed, Alexander. Ten Years in Soviet Moscow. London, John Lane, 
1938. 1x + 196 pp. 


Wilson, R. McNair. Promise to Pay. An Inquiry into the Principles and Practice 
of the Latter-Day Magic called sometimes High Finance. London, Routledge, 1934. 
148 pp. 


Windett, Nancy. Australia as Producer and Trader 1920-1932. Foreword by 
J. Coatman, C.LE. Preface by D. B. Coptanp. Oxford, University Press ; 
London, Humphrey Milford, 1983. xv1 + 320 pp. 

A comprehensive study of Australian production and trade over a period of 
years, including both the primary industries, producing mainly for export, and 
the manufacturing industries, producing mainly for local consumption, Each 
chapter opens with a convenient summary of its contents and closes with a list of 
documentary sources. A considerable amount of statistical information is provided 
throughout the volume and in a series of tables given as an appendix. 

From the point of view of the International Labour Organisation and its place 
in the world economic system, it is worth noting that the concluding chapter, in 
which the author discusses the actua! and potential development of Australian 
oversea trade with special reference to the countries of the Pacific, incidentally 
affords much justification for the contention of supporters of the Organisation that 
higher world standards of life and labour would contribute to the solution of the 
problem of markets confronting countries like Australia, which, with relatively 
high standards of living, produce raw materials and foodstuffs for export. é.. 


Wirtschafts- und Sozial-Politik in der berufsstandischen Ordnung. Erste Soziale 
Woche des Volksvereins fiir das katholische Deutschland. Herausgegeben von Joseph 
van der VELDEN. Verdffentlichungen des Volksvereins fiir das katholische Deutsch- 
land. Herausgegeben vom Institut fiir Gesellschafts- und Wirtschaftsordnung. 
Cologne, J. P. Bachem, 1933. xu + 200 pp. 3.40 marks. 


§ Wolfenden, Hugh H. Unemployment Funds. A Survey and Proposal. Toronto, 
Macmillan Company of Canada, 1934. xvi + 229 pp. $2. 

Mr. Wolfenden, who is an actuary, originally prepared the material in this book 
for the Canadian Life Insurance Officers’ Association. He presents an extremely 
wide and interesting survey of existing schemes of unemployment insurance and 
relief in Europe and of existing and proposed plans in the United States and Canada, 
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the latter including not only State schemes but also plans in operation in private 
companies and a large number of proposals made by different individuals. This 
part of the book can be warmly recommended to all those who are looking for a 
handy book of reference on the subject. 

In the second part of the book, Mr. Wolfenden puts forward some proposals 
of his own, which, however, come as rather an anti-climax after the detailed exami- 
nation of the principles which precedes them. All Mr. Wolfenden suggests is a 
limited voluntary insurance scheme to which the employers and workers, but not 
the State, would contribute, supplemented by voluntary savings funds to which 
the workers alone would contribute, and, for those who have been unemployed 
so long that they are not able to claim anything from either of these funds, State 
assistance subject to strict tests of means and need, and given in return for work 
of some kind. 


Woofter, T. J. Races and Ethnic Groups in American Life. Recent Social Trends 
in the United States. A Series of Monographs prepared under the Direction of the 
President’s Research Committee on Social Trends. New York, London, McCraw- 
Hill, 1983. xu + 247 pp. $2.50. 

The author attempts to show the inter-relationship of the principal ethnic 
trends resulting from the presence in the United States of diverse racial and 
national groups, and their effect on the racial composition and race psychology 
of the country as a whole. In the opening chapter the fundamental changes which 
have taken place in the ethnic composition of the population during the last thirty 
years are indicated. The virtual cessation of immigration from Europe at the 
outbreak of the war was closely associated with the beginning of the movement 
of Negroes from the cotton fields of the South to the industrial cities of the North 
and Midwest, and the reversal of the policy of unrestricted immigration led to a 
speeding up of the movement from Canada and Mexico and the continuance of 
the Negro movement. In subsequent chapters the author discusses the relative 
rates of increase of various ethnic groups, their distribution over the country, 
immigration policy and laws, and the racial composition of the population in its 
relation to agriculture, industry, health, education, and social problems. The 
final chapters deal with race prejudice and discrimination, intermarriage, assimi- 
lation, and the necessity for individual and group co-operation to eliminate the 
many and complex racial difficulties which now exist. 


Wrzos, Konrad. Oko w oko z kryzysem. Reportaz z podrézy po Polsce. Warsaw, 
F. Hoesick, 1933. 378 pp. 

Under the title “ Facing the crisis’, the author, who is a well-known Polish 
journalist, describes a journey made through Poland to study the causes of the 
economic depression and the economic and social situation of the population in 
the different provinces and in the different occupations and industries. In addition 
to interesting economic and statistical data, collected from reliable sources, he 
gives a description of his visits in the big industrial centres and of the life of the 
unemployed in Poland. 


' Yoder, Dale. Labour Economics and Labour Problems. New York, London, 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1933. x + 630 pp. $3.50. 

Professor Yoder’s study is intended as an introduction to that branch of econom- 
ies which deals with the function of workers in the economic process. It covers a 
wide field ; the introductory chapters on economic organisation and the background 
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